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In fact, Cadillac’s right to a place in such a picture has been so con- 


The time is nine o'clock in the morning. The picture is a conception 
of a fine American home, planned in the imagination of Earl Horter, 
and painted by him in his studio in Philadelphia. But, at our request, 
Mr. Horter has left out of the picture one very important thing. He has 
left out the motor car which would ordinarily be in the driveway at 
this o'clock in the forenoon. He has left it out, because we want you 
to imagine what car ought to be there. Is it difficult to do? We think 


not — because, certainly, the car that ought to be there is a Cadillac. 


clusively demonstrated over such a long period of time, that it is no 
longer seriously questioned in any community in the world. There 
are three series of Cadillac cars from which to choose—a V-8, a V-12 


and a magnificent V-16. List prices begin at $2695, f. o. b. Detroit. 
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N. need this Summer for busy executives to 
fret and fume about the weather. You can 
be comfortable through the long, hot, sultry 
summer days and sleep comfortably at 
night. There is no need to open all the 
windows and hope for a cooling breeze. 
Campbell engineers have made it possible 
for you to enjoy the comfort, health and 
efficiency you thought was possible only by 
going to the mountains or seashore. 


By simply turning a switch, the Campbell 
Room Unit Air Conditioner and Maxim 
Silencer brings fresh air from outside and 
cools and circulates it in your room. It elimi- 
nates street noises, screens out dirt and 
bacteria, and extracts humidity. In the win- 
ter time it heats and humidifies. You actually 
create your own indoor conditions. 


Everything required to perform these impor- 
tant functions is contained in one attract- 
ively designed unit. It needs merely to be 
moved into place under a window, the 
necessary connections made and itis ready 
to operate. 


ON THE er 


@ The Maxim-Campbell Silencer & Air 
Filter keeps out street noise and bacteria-laden 
dust and pollen. For hay fever relief, it is espe- 
cially suitable for sleeping rooms where free- 
dom from dust and dirt and noise, and complete 
ventilation is desired. 


CAMPBELL 


ROOM UNIT 


AIR CONDITIONER 


AND MAXIM SILENCER 


aaa 


DAYS 


This equipment which your Interior Deco- 
rator can blend into your office environ- 
ment, brings the final note needed to make 
the perfect office. It will do the same for 
your sleeping quarters—bringing day and 
night comfort, allowing you to sleep under 
light blankets on the hottest nights. Use the 
coupon and get the complete story. Mail 
it today! 


ATTENTION—INTERIOR DECORATORS! 
Visit our special display of the Campbell 
Room Unit to appreciate how splendidly it 
will harmonize with the interiors you have 
designed. Here is a unit you can recom- 
mend to clients who will buy air condition- 
ing this Summer! Let us explain our plan of 
cooperation. 


CAMPBELL METAL WINDOW CORPORATION 


100 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. ° AShland 4-8420 


Division of 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


ser for........Office or 


























Whether you are joining the July exodus to a cottage in the 
mountains or by the sea, or are staying in town among the 
cave dwellers, you will want some of these delightfully fresh 
accessories to give the house a pleasant air of summer in- 
formality. For prompt service, please order directly from the 
shops, whose addresses are given below for your convenience. 


"phi 


This bright scarlet box looks 
like a music box, and such | 
took it to be when I saw it in the shop. 
But when | turned the little handle a 
card hopped out instead of a carol, 
and it amused me so much | im- 
mediately had it photographed to 
show you, too. It would certainly 
be worth its keep as a ‘conversation 
piece’ as well as a card dealer, for 
everyone is interested in seeing how it 
works, The box is 5” long by 316” 
wide, and 234” deep, and stands 
on four little feet. You pull out the 








drawer, put in the pack of cards, and 
then, when you turn the handle, the 
cards are dealt clockwise until the 
four hands are ready. The choice of 
colors is scarlet, blue, green, yellow, 
and black, and the price is $5.00, 
postpaid. By the way, the cards are 
not included in the price, of course, 
but any regulation pack will fit @ 
Berri, 108 East 48th Street, N. Y. C. 


It would be hard to find a more 
ideal dish for its various pur- 
poses than this glass canapé or relish 
tray with delicately cut and engraved 
design. It is excellent also for hors 
d’oeuvre or for pretzels, with different 
kinds of cheese, and looks most 
attractive with crisp celery in the 
centre flanked by olives and radishes 
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in the little side compartments. It is 
an unusually good-looking dish, and 
you can see it has many possibilities 
besides those mentioned, both for 
summer and for winter use. It measures 
10%” in diameter and costs $5.00, 
packed in an attractive gift package 
and shipped postpaid @ Hope Glass 
Works, East Providence, Rhode Island. 


As lovely a set of inexpensive 

china as | have seen lately is 
shown in this English ‘Princess Rose’ 
design. It has a background of deep 
cream and white and gay bunches of 
flowers in natural colors. The 81” 
plates are $5.00 a dozen, the teacups 





, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, M 














and saucers $7.00 a dozen, the sugar 
bowl $1.75, the creamer $1.00, and 
the 9” teapot $2.75, while the 91” 
square cake plate is $1.25. This is 
an open-stock pattern, and you may 
make up a breakfast, lunch, or dinner 
set very inexpensively from it. Your 
orders will be delivered free within a 
hundred miles of New York; express 
collect outside of those limits @ Rich 
& Fisher, 14 East 48th Street, N. Y. C. 


All the beloved features of 
Cape Cod are amusingly de- 
picted in wool on this hand-hooked 
rug. It was designed by Elizabeth 
Waugh, whose hooked-rug shop in 
Provincetown, and authoritative book 
on the subject, are both justly famous. 
Mrs. Waugh came to New York last 
fall and started an industry among the 
unemployed, using her own designs, 
and teaching them her method of 
making hooked rugs. These methods 
of workmanship produce thick, firm 
rugs, with a closely sheared surface 
which is practically indestructible. 








The design of the rug_ illustrated 
shows the deep, dark blue Atlantic, 
rolling dunes with a gray windmill on 
one side and a typical white Cape 
Cod cottage on another, with an old 
salt in sou'wester and yellow slicker 
bringing home an enormous codfish, 
while his rosy daughter in a pink, 
polka-dotted dress stands in the 
winding path, surrounded by her 
pets, and seems to be saying, ‘Wel- 
come to Cape Cod.’ What better, 
more colorful rug for your seashore or 
country house? The size is 20” x 35”, 
the price $9.75, postpaid @ Crawford 
Shops, 505 East 16th Street, N. Y. C. 


& These gay bird stakes add a 
bright touch to your garden, 
as they are very decorative among the 
flowers and are sure to draw admiring 
attention from visitors, including the 


real birds themselves. The taller 
stakes are 4’ long, 34” thick, and 
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painted an attractive shade of green. 
The bright birds are made of baked 
terra cotta so they are absolutely 
weatherproof, and won't crumble or 
change in color. They come in sets 
of four with two pairs of birds — two 
parrots with curving beaks, red and 
green wings, and cream breasts, 
and two red-headed woodpeckers in 
natural colors. The smaller stakes 
are 221%" long, and hold amusing lit- 
tle models, about 2” long, of great 
bumble bees, ‘lucky’ ladybugs, and 
pert robin redbreasts with inquisitive 
eyes. The larger sets cost $5.00 for 
the four shown, the smaller set $3.00, 
to be sent express collect @ F. B. Ack- 
ermann, 50 Union Square, N. Y. C. 


>) The shops are full of intriguing 
linens for informal summer use, 

but this gay little luncheon set of 
Italian linen impressed me as out of 
the ordinary, and | know by the 
feeling of its quality that it will wear 
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and wear and wear. The cloth is 54” 
square, its woven borders of the most 
cheerful orange and yellows with 
little lines of red and black, a color 
scheme which just needs the finishing 
touch of a bowl of midsummer 
nasturtiums to set it off. The dark 
bands are orange outlined in black, 
with stripes of yellow threaded with 
scarlet between them. The napkins 
are also plaided with the orange 
bands, alternating with narrow lines 
of the yellow. This is a jolly, useful 
set for a country house, a seashore 
home, or may be used just to give 
a cheerful note to an informal city 
luncheon. Price, $5.25 for the set, 
postpaid @ Elba Oddities Company, 
Inc., 320 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 






\ Here is the last word in break- 

» fast trays for invalids, or for 
naturally lazy people who like to 
attend to their correspondence after 
breakfasting in bed. For, in addition 
to side pockets, it has a removable 
tray which can be turned upside 
down to produce a green baize 
writing surface held firmly in place 
by the tray handles, which fit into 
slots when the tray is reversed. The 
tray itself, which has tan moire under 
the glass top, measures 22” x 15”, 
the wickerwork is enameled in ivory, 
and the cost complete is $25.00. 





The breakfast set shown is a very new 
and very lovely reproduction of an 
old Lowestoft pattern, with the palest 
of bluish-green bodies and flowered 
design in lavenders and pinks. The 
set of seventeen pieces, only a few 
of which are shown, costs $18.00. 
Incidentally, this is an open-stock 
pattern and is an ideal selection for 
a summer house, the dinner plates 
costing but $9.50 a dozen, with 
the other pieces in proportion. All 
prices are postpaid @ Charles R. 
Lynde, 424 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Cornucopia vases or ‘horns of 

plenty’ were featured in the 
flower arrangements shown at the 
International Flower Show in New 
York this year, and are certainly 
most graceful containers for short- or 
medium-stemmed flowers. These illus- 
trated are made of that bubbly pale 
sea-green glass so becoming to all 
flowers, and may be used either 
singly or in pairs. The larger size 
stands 9” in height, and the smaller 
size, 7’’ high, has a delicate pattern 
etched on it. Either size is $5.50 a 








pair or $3.00 singly, and these prices 
both include postage @ H. Summers 
and Sons, 38 Charles Street, Boston. 


\ This is the season for picnics, 
and here are two baskets which 
will add greatly to the enjoyment of 
your al fresco excursions. They are 
made of genuine ash and oak splints 
cut by hand to follow the grain of 
the wood, and consequently they 
are much stronger than baskets made 
of machine-cut strips. The larger 
basket, stained a rich brown, is lined 
with white Permatex, so that it will 
not leak and can easily be kept 
fresh and clean. It measures 191” x 
11” and is 11%” deep. The small 
basket has a removable tray and is 
designed to carry pies or cakes in 
perfect safety. It measures 131” 
square and 6” deep. The price is 





$2.50. The larger basket is $5.00 
lined or $3.50 unlined, and all prices 
include expressage @ R. H. Stearns 
Company, 140 Tremont Street, Boston. 


do These interesting pieces are of 
. hand-hammered aluminum and 
have a finish which reproduces the 
silvery sheen of pewter, with the 
added attraction that it will not tarnish 
or rust. There are many lovely pieces 








A ROSEMONT RUG 





THE most beautiful of the old Colo- 
nial patterns. Hooked with the old-time 
hand hooks. Historic designs, copies of 
Museum rugs. Also HAND-TIED 
CANOPIES, Colonial coverlets, and 
pillow covers. 


Greatly reduced prices. Write for free 
booklet giving histories of old designs 


LAURA B. COPENHAVER 
“ROSEMONT” MARION, VIRGINIA 





FLY-LEAF TABLE 
in solid maple $7 
Height 22"—Opened 18° x 18" 


Closed 15 x 13° 
Express prepaid within 100 miles 


R. H. STEARNS CO. 
Boston 





CHAMPION- 
INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
House Beautiful Paper 


and other high grade 
surface coated papers 


LAWRENCE MASSACHUSETTS 


154 pages, 30 chap- 
ters with glossary 
and chronology of 
furniture styles in 
England, France and 
America with con- 
temporary historical 
events. 250 illustra- 
tions of typical pieces 
and characteristic 
motifs. 





$1-00 — Worth Double 


A book of period furniture styles that should be in 
every home library. Brief, accurate and complete. 
A handbook for the student, architect, decorator, 
and an interesting story for the layman. Highly 
endorsed. Now in its sixth edition. Handsomely 


bound and printed. $1.00 postpaid. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 


54-G Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Interior Decoration 
SUMMER COURSES 
Day and Evening Classes June 27 
hlights of one of the most vital of modern progressive 
subjects interior Decoration. 
tion Se ihe reat business davmonments of the 
aaa ‘uture; for lequate teaching backsro ; and for 
compen "practical application of ing = Docoretion prin- 
bg to one’s own hom 
studios of the f four story Elizab: abethan manor, replete 
with? rare Period interiors, devoted exclusively to the use of 
Summer classes. 
we Courses ee, 26 
: Kenmore 0140 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR. DECORATION 
240 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





i - 

BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN HOMES 
Large book, 219 choice designs of eyery type, with 
photos and floor plans, All dimensions and approxi- 
mate cost to ee post paid $3. Book of 60 designs 
$1. Both for $3.50. 

Special plans made to meet your every requirement 
FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 





SCENES OF FLORIDA PUZZLES 


ARE the latest and most fascinating of the 
jig-saw type. Our first series is a scene of the Bok 
Tower, the most popular scene in Florida. The Bok 
Tower was dedicated by the late Calvin Coolidge. 
The puzzles retail for only 50c each. If you desire 
one of the beautifully lithographed pictures of the 
Tower, size 11” x 14”, suitable for framing, add 25c. If 
your dealer hasn't received his supply, order direct. 


Scenes of Florida, Inc., Orlando, Florida 


JARS—shapely and colorful 
have a facinating interest. 


Send 10c in stamps for 
a brochure of Bird 
Baths, Sun Dials, Vases, 
Benches, etc. 


GALLOWAY POFERY 
3220 WalnutStreet, Phila. 








ouD STAIN Ade PINE a 


Give new pine the color, texture and finish of old 
in one operation. Send for circular. 
COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
157 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 





Summer School 


STUDY WEAVING THIS SUMMER 
July 5th— August 16th 
THE GARDEN STUDIO 
14A Marshal Street Brookline, Mass. 





Change of Address 


Subscribers are requested to send notices of change of address five weeks 
before they are to take effect. Old and new addresses must be given. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


8 Arlington Street 


Boston 

















Hand Crafted 


Bedside Table 


carefully 
selected 


kiln-dried 
Solid 


Maine 
Rock 
Maple 


$ f.o.b 
17 Fairfield 





Hand rubbed to a beautiful dull finish, 
in Antique Maple, Golden Honey, 
Cherry Maple, Spanish Brown, and 
Autumn Brown. 


Write for our catalog 


Gomerset Ghops Co. 


STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 


SIX WEEKS PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 


furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Per- 
sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 
tural or Professional Courses. 


Home Study Course 
starts at once + Send for Catalog 5L 


Resident Day Classes 
start July5th + Send for Catalog 5R 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
378 Madison Avenue, New York City 











What every baby needs 
FOR THE SUMMER 


HIS lovely hand woven crib spread, 35” 
x 52’, in fine mercerized light blue cot- 
ton, or pink, with adorable bunnies in 
white. $4.75 postpaid. 
THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 





@ HAND e MADE e BRASSES e 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of our orig- 
inals or yours. Complete 
illustrated catalog free.We 
make, copy or repair any- 
thing in brass and match 
any Antique color. 


WILLIAM BALL, SR. 
Hope Manor, West Chester, Pa. 








Fairfield. Maine 
Fountain Garden 
Figure and Hall 
in Furniture 
Pompeian 
Stone in Marble 
(With hole Terra Cotta 
through the and 
Delp, vende Pempeian 
for fountain tone 
connection) Italian 
24 inches and Spanish 
igh, base Glazed 
7 inches Oil Jars 
Special Price 
$8.00 P. SARTI 
F.O.B. 19 E. 34th 
New York & New York 
q = USE WEATHERPROOF 
+ PLANT MARKERS 
\ y Bey easily marked wooden label 
is protected from weather by 


metal covering. $1.50 per dozen east 
of the Mississippi, $1.75 west, post- 
paid. $7.50 per 100, express extra. 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


CASH FOR OLD GOLD 


Our country needs the GOLD — you can 
use the CASH. Send your unused gold and 
silver jewelry, spectacles, watch cases, silver- 
ware, etc. We will send you a check immedi- 
ately and return your shipment on request 
if you are not satisfied. Bank reference. 


ATTLEBORO REFINING CO. 
Estab. 1899 2 Union St., Attleboro, Mass. 





The ST. DENIS BAZAAR 
8512 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, California 
First Quality Chinese Peel $12.75 
VARNISHED 
Height 38 in. Width 32 in. 
Extended 48 in. 






Delivered Express paid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


HAND FORGED HOUSE NUMBERS 
75 cents each postpai 
BIDWELL INDUSTRIES 
Designers and Workers in Metal and Wood 
@ Rolla, Missouri ‘‘In the Ozarks’’ @ 








IRISH TWEEDS 
UNUSUAL ONES 
Handwoven in County Wicklow 
Carol Brown, Importer, 104T Myrtle St., Boston 











HOUSE PLAN 


POR TFC LIO 


IF YOUR BUILDING PROBLEM < will be solved by the use of stock 


plans you will want cur Portfolio of House Beautiful Houses, containing 


sketch plans, perspectives and descriptions of houses of which we have 


working drawings and specifications for sale. For your convenience 


these are now grouped in two portfolios, 


types, including summer camps, 


Colonial designs, and other 


which are sold for 25 cents each. 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


I enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 


O NO. 1 Colonial Designs — 25 cents 
0 NO. 2 Other types, including summer camps — 25 cents 


Name and Address:. a caeueeheee 











WINDOW SHOPPING 





made in this new form of aluminum, 
but | have picked out the two shown 
as being particularly desirable for 
summer entertainment. The chafing 
dish with the long handle may be 
put right over direct heat, and, when 
the cooking is finished, the food may 
be served piping hot from the same 
container. There is a perfect little 
lobster in bas-relief on the hinged 
cover. The low hors d'oeuvre dish is 
6%" x 11” in size, and has three 
compartments, the middle one slightly 
larger than the other two. The chafing 
dish costs $10.00 and the hors d'oeuvre 
dish $7.50. Prices are postpaid @ 
Baphé, 15 East 48th Street, N. Y. C. 


h The only connection between 
: this bag and set of curtain tie- 
backs is that they were both woven 
by the blind, and as | could n't decide 
which would appeal most to House 
Beautiful readers, | am showing them 
both. The bag with slip ring and 
small inside pocket is 9/0” x 7/0”, a 
most convenient size for carrying over 
the wrist, and comes in a variety of 
colors both delicate and serviceable 
— salmon pink, lavender, gray with 
either an orange or a black back- 
ground, brown, and dark blue. The 
price is $3.00. The tie-backs are very 





practical and good-looking and cost 
but 75 cents for a set of two pairs. 
They come with pattern woven in 
light or dark blue, yellow, green, 
lavender, or pink. Prices are post- 
paid, and in ordering from this shop 
you are not only assured of getting 
excellent hand weaving, but you are 
also helping support a very worth- 
while industry @ The Blind Handi- 
craft Shop, 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 


This exquisite container for 

flowers is an Italian importa- 
tion, and if you could only see its 
delicate coloring you would im- 
mediately visualize the many beautiful 
arrangements of flowers you could 
devise in it. The bowl (which lifts 





out of the frame) is of hand-blown 
Venetian glass from the island of 
Murano, of a lovely iridescent tone 
which harmonizes with the antique 
verdigris finish of its bronze setting. 
This setting is a bronze ring supported 
by three griffons, which reproduces 
a classic Pompeian incense burner, 
although the original held a bronze 
plate instead of the glass bowl. The 
container is 9” over all, costs $8.00, 
and will be sent express collect @ 
P. Sarti, 119 East 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


as If you are looking for a smart 
» group for your penthouse or 
modern living-room you will be 
charmed with this chaise longue, inci- 
dental table, and distinctive lamp, all 
in bright, rustless chromium. These 
pieces are all designed along graceful 
functional lines, and the chaise longue 
is specially luxurious as it has the 
separate footstool with a deep boxed 
cushion. Both cushions are covered in 
a linen crash, but Permatex may be 
substituted if you wish, and samples of 
the coverings will be sent for your 
approval and choice of colors. The 
design shown reproduces old needle- 
work in a quaint pattern of primitive 
men and beasts, and the colors are 
orange shading to yellow, with 
squares of dull greens and blues. The 
chair alone is $39.00, and the foot- 
stool $21.00. The little table has two 
16” x 18” bakelite shelves, and is 
21’ high. Price $18.00. The globular 
lamp on it has a 9”’ diameter ground-: 
glass shade, and carries one socket for 
electricity. It is 141” high, from base 
to the vivid green bakelite tip. Price 
$10.00. A\lll the articles mentioned 
will be sent express collect @ Ruder 
Brothers, 17 East 48th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Elizabeth Lewis, who designed our second prize 
cover, used this month, wrote us in acknowledg- 
ment of the award, ‘The fact surprised me be- 
cause you gave me second prize two years ago 
[used in March, 1931]. Your method of con- 
ducting your contests, and your treatment of a 
totally unknown artist, have always seemed to me 
so eminently courteous and fair that | take this 
occasion to tell you of my deep appreciation.’ 
Which reminds us (as if we could forget it!) that 
there are this minute upstairs, waiting to be 
judged, 2642 designs! The winners in this com- 
petition, which closed on May 4, will be an- 
nounced next month. 


Harold Donaldson Eberlein is the author of 
many books on houses and gardens and is at 
present at work on The Practical Book of Garden 
Structure and Design, to be published in the fall. 
. . « Jefferson M. Hamilton is an architect of 
New York, of the firm of Franklin O. Adams 
and J. M. Hamilton. . . . Edith Cochran is 
Secretary of the Boston Society of Landscape 
Architects and instructor at the Cambridge School 
of Architecture and Landscape Architecture. 
. . . S. Merrell Clement, winner of the second 
prize in the Eastern Group of our Small-House 
Competition, is an architect of New York... . 
Fletcher Steele is a landscape architect of Boston 
whose gardens are always stimulating. . . . Vi- 
olet Turner Searcy is a member of the Southern 
California District Chapter of the American 
Institute of Interior Decorators. 


The Century of Progress Exposition opened last 
month and the startlingly new ideas expressed 
in the houses shown there are matters of stimu- 
lating discussion. Our accepted beliefs about 
the plan of the small house, the way to live in it, 
its appearance, and the materials of which it may 
be made have all received a salutary jolt. There 
is, for instance, the circular house whose walls are 
of solid glass, but which paradoxically has no 
windows! This is built around a central steel 
core containing all the carriers for modern con- 
veniences. Practically all the exhibition houses 
are without cellars and with flat roofs, and prac- 
tically all are outdoor-indoor houses — that is, 
they are built with benefit of sun and gardens. 
A feature of most of them is the fact that they 
are largely prefabricated and can be erected in a 
few weeks’ time. These and many other straws 
would seem, then, to point the way to the small 
and economical house of the immediate future. 





Paul J. Weber 
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CEDARS FOR ACCENT AND CONTRAST 


The cedar is a most valuable tree, for not only is it of most satisfactory shape, color, scale, and texture, but 
it is the best tree in this part of the country to serve the general purpose of an evergreen accent, and it makes 
an excellent back drop for flowering shrubs. In this Spanish garden in Belmont, Massachusetts, where cedars 
grow naturally, they are placed around the low pool that is the chief episode in the long narrow garden 
shut off at each end from surrounding gardens by old Spanish wrought-iron gates. Bordering the flagged 
walk are myrtle, Taxus, azaleas, box, laurel, and holly, while on the low coping around the pool there are small 
potted box. The garden of Mrs. Chester N. Greenough. Mary P. Cunningham, Landscape Architect 
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CHARACTER IN FLOWERPOTS 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


A picture we prize we are careful to enclose in an appropriate 
frame. A book we cherish we like to have in a suitable binding. 
Natural instinct prompts us to put anything we esteem in a worthy 
setting that will do it full justice, avoiding whatever may detract 
from its qualities. Yet, curiously enough, some sincere garden 
lovers whose devotion to their plants cannot be doubted seem 
quite indifferent to the aspect of the pots that hold those plants 
and flowers, unmindful of the part pot shapes alone can play in 
the sum total of satisfaction to the eye. 

If we look into the story of flowerpots through the centuries, we 
find that their design has been a matter of concern to artists and 
garden lovers. Mediaeval illuminations — almost our only pic- 
torial evidence respecting the nature of gardens in the Middle 
Ages — show us pots fashioned in a diversity of engaging shapes. 
Rare foreign plants — many of our now most abundant stand-bys 
were then in that category — were among the earliest luxuries of 
garden makers, and the pots that held these treasured possessions 
were themselves appropriately made objects of beauty. 

From the beginning of the Renaissance onward, the painters 
now and again depicted flowerpots of distinguished individuality 
in their pictures. The painters, at any rate the Italian painters, 
were intense realists and portrayed exactly what they saw in 
everyday life. Another evidence of many fine early pot shapes we 
see in the drawings in Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia Polyphili, 
published toward the end of the fifteenth century. All the old 
shapes, in fact, were beautiful. It was left for the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with its worship of multiple mechanical production and its 
obsession for standardized commercial forms, to debase the design 
of flowerpots. The contour of the average commercial flowerpot 
to-day is dictated chiefly by convenience for ‘nesting,’ packing, 
and shipping in quantity; grace of line and the character of plants 
count for little. 


The fascination of flowerpots, that which most of all gives them 
their character value, lies in their shape. The material of which 
they are made figures to some extent, and so, too, may whatever 
decoration is bestowed on them, but shape is the dominant factor 
of their appeal. Above all else, however, the design of a good pot 


must conform to the practical needs for which it was made; utility 
must be combined with beauty of line. A pot must have sufficient 
base and enough weight in the right place, when filled with earth, 
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Flowerpots in the gpaden contribute an important element of interest and struc- 
tural stability. Thagld ‘pie-crust' pot shown above is of Pennsylvania make 
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so as to be stable and not easily overturned. The habit and cul- 
tural needs of the plant must be consulted in shape as well as in 
size. Certain kinds of plants require no great.depth of earth; 
certain others do. For example, lemon trees, oleanders, and the 
like demand deep pots; bulbs, on the other hand, need only 
shallow pots or ‘pans.’ Again, it would be illogical to have pots 
of small-mouthed jar form with too great a bulge near the top, no 
matter how pleasant the shape itself might be; the excess of earth 
in the cheeks would be useless and, shut off from top moisture and 
air by the small mouth, would be apt to turn sour. The flare toward 
the top of a pot, on the contrary, is logical; it catches the rain or 
watering very readily and sheds any surplus water toward the 
drainage hole at the bottom. So much for a few of the principles of 
shape. 

As for material, pots of ordinary earthenware are the best; 
plants thrive best in them. Porous earthenware assures proper 
evaporation, access of air to the roots, and drainage; and unglazed 
earthenware, of whatever hue, always harmonizes with plant 
foliage. Glazed earthenware pots are agreeable enough from a 
decorative point of view, but they interfere with evaporation, air, 
and drainage; they ought only to be used to set other pots inside 
of them. 

An unglazed earthenware pot of good contour is really a foil 




















for the plant growing in it. That is because its architectural quality 
and perfect symmetry of line afford direct contrast with the natural 
irregularities of plants and hence increase articulation. Considered 
together in numbers, good pots contribute materially to the charac- 
ter of a garden; they impart accent and an element of structural 
stability that nothing else can give more effectively. This signifi- 
cance we realize especially in Italian gardens, where large pots 
with lemon trees or oleanders so often define the main divisions 
and punctuate the design. 

Pots, indeed, can lend special interest to a whole town. The 
writer's pleasantest recollections of Deruta centre about its ubiqui- 
tous flowerpots — on window sills, supported in iron racks or 
rings projecting below upstairs windows, set on the tops of walls, 
and placed beside flights of steps. Deruta's majolica potteries, 
its famous collections of old majolica, its sundry treasures of art 
and architecture, the aspect of the town itself climbing the hillside 
— these all deserve admiration, but the pots challenge first place 
by their beauty and grace of form. Their varied shapes are tradi- 
tional and many resemble those in the Hypnerotomachia Polyphili 
already mentioned; moreover, all the shapes exhibit not only 
subtlety of line, but also consistency with functional demands. 

The best traditional pot shapes are Italian and Chinese, but 
there are also admirable shapes of other origin, too, such as some 
of those fashioned by our own old American potters in different 
parts of the country. Traditional forms have become traditional 
only because their centuries of popularity are based on the sound 
principles of suitability to purpose previously indicated; without 
this inherent fitness to purpose they could never have kept their 
hold through pleasant shape alone. 


A quest for good pot shapes is by no means a fruitless undertaking. 
There are two ways of getting them. Old pots may be picked up 
here and there by enterprising folk with eyes quick to see and a 
flair for collecting; and there are reproductions. Collecting 
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From left to right are shown in inter- 
esting contrast a Terranova pot; an old 
Pennsylvania straight-sided and banded 
pot;a bell-shaped, rimless pot; a Caltagi- 
rone pot; a flaring bell-shaped pot of 
Boston parentage,and a Siracusa pot 


Below is shown a two-handled pot or 
jar adapted from the Mycenaean He- 
roes’ jar, and beside it a jar of Spanish 
inspiration with skillful ornamentation 




























flowerpots has all the stimulus and thrills attaching to any other 
collecting hobby, and it has its substantial rewards. Not a few 
garden lovers and architects habitually prow! for pots of unusual 
type in old greenhouses, junk shops, and oftentimes places ap- 
parently most unlikely; finds of genuine worth frequently reward 
them. Of the numerous excellent reproductions readily obtain- 
able, some are imported from the old Italian potteries, such as 
that at Impruneta. Others are made in various parts of America, 
copied from old Spanish shapes and likewise from designs fashioned 
by Early American potters. 

Two pot enthusiasts the writer knows have long collected old 
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Beside this reproduction of a large 
Sicilian oil jar (right) stands a tall 
Santo Stefano rimless pot, excellent 
to use for plants with long roots 


The potter at work at his wheel in the 
Narrow Valley Pottery in Connecticut 


These oval Ravello basket pots (at the 
right) are very graceful as well as prac- 
tical containers, since their broad 
bases give them an unusual stability 


Along the wall in the illustration below are ranged 
acollection of handmade pots in a variety of shapes 
and sizes, all of which originated in Pennsylvania 











The pots grouped below suggest the variety of shapes 
in which these containers may be moulded. Those pic- 
tured with this article, except the ones at the top of this 
page, are either old pots collected and shown by courtesy 
of Mr. Charles Willing, or were made at Narrow Valley 
Pottery and are shown by courtesy of Mrs. Walton Martin 


Dane B. Merrill 


pots throughout the length and breadth of Italy on their annual 
visits abroad. Then they have had them reproduced by an Italian 
potter in a little pottery they built on their summer place in the 
Connecticut hills. The pottery was started primarily to make pots 
for their own garden, but so many other people saw the pots and 
wanted them that they are now made also for the outside world, 
and the dexterous Italian potter, moulding beauty with nimble 
fingers and rapidly spinning wheel, has little time for the gardening 
duties that claim his attention when he is not potting. Much of the 
ornament he moulds with deft touches as the wheel revolves, aided 
by a bit of wood for the incised lines. To see one of these pots in 


the making creates deep appreciation and respect for the old 


models and serves to make one a confirmed pot enthusiast for life. 


An interesting group of modern un- 
glazed pottery (above at left), con- 
temporary in feeling, yet carrying 
on the best traditions. Courtesy of 
Erkins Studios and Arrtcraft Studios 


One of a pair of hanging wall pots 
(left) which fortunately were rescued 
from an old Philadelphia green- 
house on the point of demolition 
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HOUSE 





This house (1) might effectively be built of logs with 
chimney of native stone. The plan is worked out for 
convenient summer living, and the covered porch 
adjoining the living-room and kitchen makes the 
pleasure of eating out of doors a practical possibility 


THE VACATION HOUSE 


By JEFFERSON M. HAMILTON 


During the first unpromising weeks of our Northern spring, anyone 
has but to observe the look of possessive pride in the expression 
of some weary office worker, milling through the subway jams 
with a handful of pussy-willow sprigs, to realize that while the 
progress of cities has all but destroyed the evidences of nature, it 
has not stifled man’s desire to be surrounded by some reminder 
of its existence. 

This centralization of our population into great cities has con- 
tinued to increase, until for the average city inhabitant it is only 
through suburban life that contact is had with a strip of lawn, a few 
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shrubs and trees. Even this amount of supervised nature adds a 
note of tranquillity and satisfaction to the lives of the great 
majority; nevertheless each year, when the seasons prepare to 
give way to summer, those countless generations before us who 
lived next to the soil renew their bonds with the present, and on 
every hand there is a prevalent restlessness — an age-old yearning 
for just a touch of nature in the raw. Fleeting visions of quiet 
forest paths, trout streams, and secluded lakes inject themselves 
into the thoughts of even the most unimaginative toilers. The 
thousands of workers who have been cooped up in steam-heated 
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For this house (2), which is placed on a © 
ledge, local stone is used for the porch 
walls and foundations and log siding 
for the house walls. The plan permits 
the same chimney to serve the living- 
room fireplace and the kitchen stove 


Spaintemenameanes 


buildings all winter are suddenly conscious that a change has come over the 
world, and the result is a detérmination to get away. 

Along with this desire goes the wish for a suitable house in which to spend 
a vacation — something different from that lived in the year round, a shack 
which seems to belong to the setting that has been visualized. It is in this spirit 
that the following designs are offered as suggestions for those who like the 
mountains and lake fronts. It will be noticed that all have been kept compact in 
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Logs are also suggested for the house 
at the left (3), both for walls and for 
the posts and trusses of the porch. This 
kitchen, too, is so placed as to allow a 
single chimney to serve two purposes 


Battens covering vertical boards, or 
vertical sheathing with V-joints, are 
used for the walls of the house on the 
opposite page (4). This house would 
look well if it were whitewashed 
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plan and simple in execution, that the burden of housekeeping 
and the expense of construction and upkeep may be reduced to a 
minimum. The types of design are those that will fit readily into a 
natural setting. These houses could be built for $2000 to $3500, 
depending upon the design, local material, and labor. 

In each case the plan is worked out in a straightforward manner, 
including only those elements that make for convenience and 
comfort. An ample living-room is provided, as it is to serve for 
dining-room as well. In most instances the kitchen is placed next 
to the chimney so that a combination wood stove may be used for 
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cooking. Two bedrooms-or bunk rooms with connecting bath are 
shown in all cases, as it was felt that such an arrangement would 
answer the ordinary needs. In plan No. 1 a porch is arranged at 
the side of the living-room adjoining the kitchen, so that it could 
be used as a dining porch. 

The interiors of all should be finished in a simple fashion, even 
introducing a certain amount of rustic treatment where desired. 
Floors would look well if finished in pine boards of random 
widths, and interior partitions would be framed from two-by-four 
lumber, and covered with V-joint sheathing or a satisfactory 
wallboard. 

In the construction and design of these individual cottages a 
variety of choices is suggested, so as to meet personal preferences 
and local conditions. The use of local stone is contemplated 
throughout, for the foundations, chimneys, fireplaces, terraces, and 
other incidental masonry; this not only is more economical, but 
adds to the building the quality of being indigenous to its 
surroundings. 

Log construction is suggested in designs Nos. 1 and 3. For 
these the entire building could be constructed from logs cut 
locally, framed as is common in the old-fashioned log construction. 

The bark is removed from the logs, since it will not stay perma- 
nently in place, and will harbor borers. Furthermore, the logs are 
impregnated with a colorless preservative (Continued on page 32) 
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Pale yellow Aztec marigolds, planted in tubs in July, in 
October were four to five feet tall and a mass of bloom 


PLAN NOW FOR BLOOM IN THE 


OCTOBER GARDEN 


By EDITH COCHRAN 


Not just October bloom. It is comparatively simple to make a 
garden for any one season. But to have a garden seem to be 
full of bloom steadily from April on through the spring and 
summer months, and still a mass of bloom in October, is a dif- 
ferent matter. And this is especially difficult in a very small 
garden. 

There are certain requisites, some of which apply to other sea- 
sons as well, the first being deep and thorough preparation. A 
garden which goes et full speed for half a year on poor or shallow 
soil will exhaust the available plant food, and the end of the 
season will offer thin and straggly blooms above imperfect foliage. 
Or perhaps the plants will give up blooming altogether and throw 
all their strength into leaf. The preparation must be rich and deep 
to last into October. 

The second requisite is moisture. It is the hot dry spell of 
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August that frizzles the plants so that there is nothing left for 
autumn bloom. Watering once a week will give a sufficient supply 
of moisture, but it must be a soaking so thorough that not only the 
top few inches of soil are wet, but the few inches below that 
and the few inches below that. 

The third requisite is cultivation and follows closely after the 
watering. Ass soon as the soil has dried out enough to be easily 
worked without packing, and before it gets dust dry, the surface 
should be cultivated to prevent evaporation of the moisture below, 
encouraging the roots to go down and giving them a sufficient 
supply until the next watering. This should be done once after 
every watering — usually the following day, but the time would 
depend on the weather and on the type of soil. 

The fourth requirement is to keep the dead blossoms cut off, 
or rather cut them off before they die. When the first bright glow 
begins to fade, when the centres turn brown, when the pefals lose 
their shine, cut them back to the next flower bud, or even farther. 
It is quite a trick to know how far to cut them. Sometimes the new 
flower buds do not show when the old ones are ready to go, but 
they will put forth new flowers in the axils of the leaves, so cut to 
a good healthy leaf. Often they produce more buds than they 
could possibly bring to full bloom, and it is well to cut off some 
buds with the fading flower. The cutting is done differently at 
different stages of the plant's growth: scantily as to stem and leaf 


‘~(always the fading flower comes off) on the young plant which 


needs its small supply of foliage to feed its roots; vigorously on 
an older plant to check its top growth and throw it into bloom. 
An old straggly plant that has bloomed for several weeks should 
be pruned rigorously here and there, leaving a shoot or two to 
carry on while the new foliage is forming, and after a rest it will 
burst forth again to make the late garden fresh and gay. 


Closely akin to this is the cutting back of perennials for a second 
blooming. The time for this cutting depends on the habit of the 
plant, but it should be done when the plant has begun to put forth 
a new crop of leaves at the base. Usually this is just as the first 
blooming is coming to an end. In general the old shoots should 
be cut down to the base, but if the new foliage is slow in appear- 
ing, the old shoots can be cut back a bit at a time. This pruning 
will encourage the appearance of the new shoots, and when they 
get started the old shoots can be finished off. It is important to cut 
thoroughly, even though it leaves an empty space in the garden. 
This is a good time to add a little fertilizer — just a bit spread on 
the soil between the plants and dug in lightly, keeping it away 
from the roots. Be sure that the soil is moist when the fertilizer is 
added, and keep it moist for two or three days afterward. 

The sixth requisite is the use of potted plants. If you grow your 
own plants from seed, there are always more than you have room 
for when the spring planting is done. Keep these in rows in the 
working garden, and pot them up a few at a time all through the 
summer to keep a constant supply in reserve for use in the garden. 
You do not always know ahead of time just what varieties you will 
need, or just what size and shape. Sometimes you will need 
height, and a tall thin one will be required. Sometimes a low 
fluffy one will be needed to face down a blooming but leggy 
plant. Moreover, you can plan your color schemes ever so care- 
fully in advance, but the blue ones may mature earlier than you 
counted on, or the yellow ones may be late in coming, or the 
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PERENNIALS FOR OCTOBER BLOOM 


Aconitum in variety 
Anemone japonica 

Asters in variety 

Boltonia asteroides 

Boltonia latisquama 
Ceratostigma plumbaginoides 
Chrysanthemum in variety 


Chrysanthemum arcticum 


Cimicifuga foetida simplex 

Cimicifuga racemosa 

Coreopsis lanceolata 

Delphinium grandiflorum chinense 
(second blooming) 

Delphinium hybridum (second 

blooming) 

(second 


Lavandula officinalis 


blooming and scattering) 


Lilium speciosum (especially 


somewhat shaded — in full sun | 


they will mature earlier) 


Nepeta mussini (second blooming 
— small) 


| Phlox (especially the late varieties) 


ANNUALS FOR OCTOBER BLOOM 


Ageratum 

Calendula 

California-poppy 

Cornflower 

Heliotrope 

Marigold 

Morning-glory, Heavenly Blue 


Petunia 
Salpiglossis 


| Salvia farinacea (treat as annual) 
Scabiosa 


Snapdragon 
Stock 


Zinnia 
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pink ones unexpectedly early (not to mention the seed-catalogue 
promises of salmon which turn out to be magenta), and your color 
scheme saved from ruin by the timely introduction of a few potted 
plants. This is especially true late in the season, when not only the 
earlier perennials, but the annuals that have bloomed lustily all 
through the summer, may suddenly fail you, leaving a hiatus in 
the planting, and a reserve supply of fresh unwearied plants ready 
to replace the meagre jaded ones may save the day. 

It is not only the absence of bloom, but the lack of height and 
mass that is so disturbing when plants suddenly give out. Of 
course the plants must be potted in advance, because otherwise 
they cannot be moved at a moment's notice. There is nothing more 
discouraging than trying to dig up and move a big healthy annual 


in mid- or late summer. It will look so strong that you will think it 
cannot be hurt — but its very vigor will be a handicap when its 
roots are molested, and if it is immediately set out in the garden 
with a normal amount of sun it will promptly droop and no amount 
of coaxing will bring it back. But if it can be potted in advance 
and kept shaded for a few days, with plenty of water and a 
judicious bit of pruning, and then brought gradually into full sun, 
it will soon regain any loss from root interference and will then be 
ready to go into the garden whenever it is needed, and can be 
moved with practically no disturbance to its roots. Sometimes 
when there is a definite and permanent vacancy these potted 
plants will be transplanted. Sometimes in an emergency the pots 
can be plunged to avoid the risk of root (Continued on page 32) 





A garden in Rockport, Massachusetts, photographed in mid-October, showing petunias, zin- 
nias, poppies, calendulas, marigolds, boltonia, fall asters, phlox, and Delphinium, all in bloom 
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AWARDED SECOND PRIZE 


In the Eastern Group of Houses submitted in the House Beautiful 
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Small-House Competition 

















THE HOUSE OF STUART H. CLEMENT, East Aurora, New York 


S. MERRELL CLEMENT. Architect 











LOUISE PAYSON, Landscape Architect 


EAST AURORA CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Contractor 
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The problem in designing this house was to include six master 
bedrooms and yet keep the house low and intimate. The one- 
story ells and the dooryard garden contribute to this character. 
Another necessity was to have all principal rooms fece the 
rear, or southwest. This requirement has resulted in a most 
interesting plan. The guests have access to the main house by 
means of a covered porch, as the house is for summer use only 
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The library, of which a corner is shown on the 
opposite page, has appropriate furnishings for a 
pine-sheathed room, and the dining-room at the 
right also shows an excellent type of furniture for 
a simple country house. In the living-room the 
ceiling is open to the rafters, and the timbers used 
here were taken from an old barn, as was also the 
sheathing of the end and of the doors, which is 
weathered a silver gray. The fireplace is of old 
brick so that a mellow character is given to the 
room, whose colors play around shades of tan 


Although the detail of the house is Colonial, 
the architect writes that in designing it he had 
subconsciously in mind the compactness of the 
French farm groups built around a courtyard. 
The house is of secondhand pinkish brick with 
the wings of white shingles. All the outside trim 
is painted white, with shutters of a dark green tone 
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Photographs by George A. Ostertag 




















The Dianthus allwoodii, 
a hybrid of the carna- 
tion, is a hardy little 
evergreen shrub which 
blossoms continuously 


“>. 





Photographs by A. T. De Le Mare Company, Inc. . 


There has always been great popular interest in the little pink. 
Its botanical name, a Greek combination dedicating this flower to 
Jupiter, indicates the favor that has long belonged to this plant. 
The botanists have found some two hundred wild species, and 
garden workers have made many named forms and hybrids, so the 
plant is not as simple as in the days of Jupiter. The common name 
does not refer to the color of the flower, but to the fact that the 
edges of the petals are ‘pinked,’ as if cut with a sharp knife, and 
later this word came into our language as noting a color. But all 
pinks are not pink; they range from darkest reds to white, and there 
are hardy yellow kinds. 

None of the species are native to North America, but they are 
found over the cooler parts of Europe and Asia, particularly con- 
centrated in the Alps. A\ll are hardy so far as cold is concerned, 
yet some do not survive our Northern winters without special care. 
Some are purely annuals, but these seem to be tiny weeds of little 
garden value. In good garden soil some of the floriferous kinds tend 
tc become biennial, though the wild types are perennial. All are 
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THE ALWAYS=POPULAR DIANTHUS 


Although not native to North America, this Flower grows willingly in any 


well-drained Soil and in Full Sun 


By STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


readily grown from seed; many may be divided; and anyone who 
wishes to study this large group of plants will find that these all 
grow willingly in any drained soil in full sun. They are specially 
suited for rock gardens and spots of little fertility and little rain. 
For many species, lime in the soil is a benefit. 

From the point of view of the gardener, there are two chief 
groups of Dianthus. One group bears the flowers in clusters; the 
other has solitary or few flowers on a stem. Of the cluster type the 
most common is sweet-William (Dianthus barbatus). It is best to 
consider this a biennial, especially when used for show purposes. 
The brief period of life is the only objection to this hardy plant, 
for there is a very long period of bloom in spring and summer, with 
good mass effect. An old garden (or a new one) can hardly be 
complete without this old plant. The colors range from the darkest 
reds to white, with all kinds of banded and calico-colored forms. 

















If the flowers are quite large and the stems branched, the 
plant is some form of the Chinese pink (Dianthus chinensis), 
which appears in many forms, both annual and perennial 
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The most common cluster type of Dianthus is the old- 
fashioned sweet-William (Dianthus barbatus), which is very 
fragrant and comes in colors ranging from white to darkest 
reds, with all kinds of banded and calico-colored forms 


Best for a rock garden is the alpine pink (Dianthus alpinus), 
shown in the lower right-hand corner. These short-stemmed 
flowers, rose, red, or white in color, rise from a rosette of 
dark green leaves and bloom throughout May and June 


~ 


There are doubles, with the flower head closely crowded. Per- 


_ haps this is the plant once known as ‘Sweet-John.’ A special 


fragrance belongs to this group of plants. 

Improvements of many kinds have been made in the sweet- 
William, particularly by crossing with other species, getting larger 
flowers of carnation character, fewer in the cluster. Frequently the 
near-annual Chinese pink (D. chinensis) is used as a parent, and 
these clustered pinks have a very long period of bloom. As 
bedding plants in good soil these are deservedly popular. Such 
are Sweet Wivelsfield and Beatrix. Many more of this type may 
be expected. 

Other species with wide green leaves and close flower heads 
are known. They are very floriferous; often they seed themselves, 
but the mother plant must be called short-lived. Carthusian pink 
(D. carthusianorum) has slender stems nearly three feet tall, with 
tiny dark red flowers in a tight tuft at the top. It is a sort of sweet- 
William, tall and slender. The basal foliage withers away during 
bloom, and later the plant is but stems and seeds. It is of interest 
as a Dianthus, and the color is unusual, but its chief value is as a 
wild plant in grass, along with its cousins, the tall kinds of Lychnis 
or Silene. It is too tall for the rock garden, and seeds itself every- 
where. Very like it is blood pink (D. cruentus), though not so tall, 
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and the clusters are a dull blood red in color. D. pancicii is rose. 

There seem to be several of these cluster pinks, but others of 
this group are rarely cultivated. Of recent interest is the one with 
pure yellow flowers, yellow pink (D. knappii), from the wilds of 
Hungary. It looks very like sweet-William as a seedling, making 
small rosettes of green leaves. In June and July it has close heads 
of soft yellow flowers, a color not common in the pink family. 
Just as with the other cluster kinds, the basal foliage dies away 
during bloom, and there is little foliage for most of the year. As 
the plant is but a foot tall, and revels in sun and heat, it is 
welcome in the rock garden. It could be used in hybrid making, 
and yellow sweet-Williams can be (Continued on page 30) 
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This house, the first unit of which is shown above, expresses the new spirit with no meaningless parts 


or pretentious decorations. It is of wood with a smooth surface of shiplap boarding and brick chim- 
neys painted to match. The fence enclosing the yard is also of boards, with lattice strips applied 
for vines. There is also lattice on the garage and porch wall. The house contains 25,000 cubic feet, 
which, at thirty cents a foot, would bring the cost to $7500. It is designed as a maidless house 


THE HOUSE OF TO-MORROW 


By ELEANOR RAYMOND, ARCHITECT 


W hat will the small suburban house of to-morrow be like? Will it 
look much like those we see around us to-day, built in the heyday 
of our false prosperity, or will it show the influence of the period of 
more sober thinking and a new sense of values into which these 
lean years have forced us? The house which illustrates this article is 
presented in the belief that the new house will be different from 
the old. 

First let us examine this new point of view to see what will be re- 
quired of a new house. Have we not come to grips with the simple 
realities of life, so that the building of a mediaeval castle (or cot- 
tage even) seems pretentious or insincere, as well as unsuited to 
modern life? Have we not come to regard simple, clean-cut, 
sun-filled houses as more romantic in the best sense than those dis- 
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playing the stagey, stuffy, sentimental romanticism compounded of 
turrets, oriel windows, and such excrescences, and with inordinately 
exaggerated textures, in which we had to ‘act a part’ in order to fit 
into the ‘picture’? Have we not come to suspect that we are hap- 
pier with fewer possessions, since these bring responsibilities for 
the most part out of proportion to their reward? Are we not ex- 
periencing a feeling of satisfaction as we take more part in the 
necessary activities of a simple life (which include keeping the 
house) and realize that there is a friendly congeniality which is 
fostered by the participation of each member in the household 
duties of simple living? 

This house is therefore designed to have as little waste space to 
take care of and as small an investment of capital as are consistent 
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with the new standards of living. It incorporates all the modern 
conveniences, and is planned so that the family, as easily as 
possible, may do its own housekeeping. It also has recognized the 
probable differences in the people who will live in the house, with 
their various activities, and is planned to have special spaces for 
these hypothetical occupants. For example, the child is recog- 
nized as a special individual with need of provision for a free life 
of his own, under the easy supervision of the mother, but so sepa- 
rated from the adult life of the family that clashes of interest are less 
frequent than has been the case in the average house of the past. 
Finally, the house is so designed that the nucleus of it can be 
built first and this original unit expanded as family and income 
increase. 

There follows a detailed description of the plan of the house 
which points out the ways in which this design strives to meet the 
above objectives. The first unit would be built for a family of two 
or three and would contain the following rooms: — 


An Ample Living-Room, 14’ 6” x 29’ 6’’. This is so orientated 
as to have sun all day. It has room for three furniture groupings — 
a fireplace group, a sunny window group, and a dining group. A 
separate dining-room means an amount of space to be cleaned and 
paid for which is out of proportion to its restricted use. 


Convenient Dining Space. Here the dining table is set in close 
relation to a dresser which holds the table linen, salts and peppers, 
special china, and all those things that are used principally in con- 
nection with the dining table. The food prepared in the kitchen is 
placed on the counter at the side of the stove. By opening the 
door from the living-room to this counter, the dishes can be served 
directly to the table with the fewest steps. Through this same door 
the table can also be set with china and silver which are kept above 
the counter. The open door, which is full size, screens the view 
into the kitchen from the table. On the beam between the fire- 
place and dining sections of the room a curtain can be hung which, 
when drawn, would close off the dining table while it was being 
set for a meal. The table can be pulled out into the room to ac- 
commodate an extra person. It can be used for games or study 


between meals. 


An Open Porch, 12’ 6” x 15’ 6’. This is large enough to be a 
real summer living-room, protected from the view of passers-by by 
a full-story wall, and amply protected from the rain so that com- 
fortable furniture can be left out. Curtains or awnings would add 
to this protection. 


An Open Terrace, 12’ 6” x 15’ 6”. This offers a place for sitting 
and eating, open to the sky. 

A Front Hall. This protects the living-room from a draft when the 
front door is opened. It is so planned that the living-room is not 
exposed to everyone calling at the front door, or to a member of 
the family going up or down stairs. There is a coat closet in this 
hall. Access to the kitchen without going through the living-room 
gives added flexibility of use. By taking an extra foot off the liv- 
ing-room, the coat closet could be made into a lavatory with the 
same plumbing stack as the bath above. The broom closet would 
then become the coat closet, and the extra space in the back hall 
outside the kitchen would give room for a broom closet. 

An Entrance Porch. This gives protection to the front door in rainy 
weather and an entrance to the garage under cover. 


A Model Kitchen, 9° 6” x 14’. This (Continued on page 33) 
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The plans above show the first unit of the house, with combination living-room- 
dining-room, model kitchen (shown in detail in the June House Beautiful), 
three bedrooms, and an attached one-car garage. The plans below (at smaller 
scale) show the enlargement of the garage to hold two cars, and the addition of 
a playroom and a laundry on the first oor and of two children’s bedrooms, 
second bath, and sleeping porch on the second floor for the developed house 
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BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 





Take it easy this month, for July and December are the gardener's vacation 
months. The first week of July may still be used constructively, however, with 
last-minute planting to fill vacancies and for succession. There is enough of 
garden routine and garden ‘embroidery’ to fill the rest. The one big July 
garden operation is pruning the climbing roses after blooming. The other 
routine activities are watering, cultivating, staking, and spraying for aphids 
(especially to prevent mildew). Keeping flowers picked, arranging them for 
the house, and trimming edgings with the coming of hot weather are some of 
the filling-in jobs. Neither grass nor weeds nor plants make much growth this 
month, but send their vigor into flowering 


Be sure that the July slump is provided for. After larkspur is cut, the vacancy 
must be ‘covered.’ Phlox is the ideal foliage companion, and the normal 
blooming successors to larkspur will be phlox Miss Lingard; Achillea; early 
phlox, varieties Ornament, Richard Wallace, and Saison; Hemerocallis fulva, 
H. thunbergi, and H. flava; Aruncus sylvester; climbing roses; pinks; holly- 
hocks; lavender, and nepeta. If no good foliage stands by your larkspur, im- 
port some French or Aztec marigolds or other annuals of strong foliage which 
can still be bought at the nurseries. Clumps of hardy asters, blue eupatorium, 
daylily hybrids, Anthemis, and some other late-blooming perennials can also 
be moved. Move quickly, on a cloudy day, without disturbing the roots 





Cut back Viola cornuta, forget-me-not, and nepeta to 4” after the main bloom 
is over and top-dress with sheep manure to ensure a good show in August and 
September. Do not let phlox, Veronica, and hollyhock seed at all, and they 
will send up second flowers in late August. Cut Campanula persicifolia to the 
ground to prevent a second bloom which is thin and untidy. Let this become 
a ground cover from now on 


Plant gladiolus for succession up to July 4. Plant in rows in the vegetable 
garden 5” deep so that they need not be staked. If now and then some grow 
irregularly, they will be easier to arrange 


Plant seeds of Shirley poppy, California-pop- 
py, annual gypsophila, mignonette, Drummond 
phlox, and nemophila for succession 


Pinch back pink and white boltonia and 
New England asters in the first week of July 
so as to keep them down to 5’ and bushy 


For hot sunny balconies use drought-resisting 
plants in pots. If possible use pots within pots, 
with 3 moss bet the two. Among 
the best plants are lavender, rosemary, pinks, 
dusty-miiler, lantana, gypsophile, thyme, worm- 
wood, petunia, ageratum, Sedum spectabile, 
and Geranium, all excellent for this purpose 








Order bulbs if you have not already done so. 
Be sure to include some of the newer cream or 
white trumpet narcissus shown in the New York 
Flower Show, such as Queen of Spain, Gaza, 
Her Grace, Sylvestre, Thalia 


Prune standard bush roses and polyanthas by 
keeping flowers picked off. Cut long stems if 
you want long stems to grow. Polyanthas will 
look better if withered leaves and withered 
florets are snipped off daily 





Label the rock garden in the 
July lull. Try some of the new 
Keep cornflowers and sweet peas well watered _ egal 8 see se 


and picked off to make them last into August. legible. Set low, where they 


can be seen if wanted, but will 


Sweet peas like a mulch of grass clippings or pr eth he 


peat moss 


Be discriminating in using sweet alyssum as an edging. It is one of the few 
small-scale plants we have, but it is a weak plant in form, color, and texture 
and not a convincing edge for a long border. The annual dwarf candytuft 
is better, with darker foliage and a more sturdy habit 


Do not feed newly planted roses in midsummer. Give instead @ top mulch 
of Holland peat or tobacco stems 





For red, white, and blue bouquets use: (1) corn- 
flowers with Dryden Geraniums and white daisies; 
(2) sweet-William with larkspur and Madonna 
lilies; (3) Blaze rose with Silver Moon rose and 
larkspur (bellamosum); (4) Pentstemon barbatus 
torreyi with blue flax and white babysbreath or daisy 


Note late-blooming rock plants, for they are few. 
The Campanula family lasts into July. Watch es- 
pecially for Erigeron alpinus (dwarf purple daisy, 
blooms all summer), Coronilla cappadocica (blue- 
green trailer racemes, in July), Dianthus knappi 
(dainty yellow-pink), Wahlenbergia tasmanica and _— Prune rambler roses and 
W. dalmaticus (like dwarf Platycodons), Anemone other climbers after they 
narcissiflora (white flower heads), Allium thibeticum fave qitie done onning 


(waxy lilac flowers 6” high) 





For last-minute vacancies buy bedding plants in pots, for they can be trans- 
planted all summer. Begonias and fuchsias are good in the shade, and for the 
sun use Geranium, heliotrope, lantana, white daisy (cut back for its second 
bloom), and lobelia (vars. Crystal Palace, dwarf deep blue; tenujor, upright, 
18”, deep blue; and gracilis, light blue trailer). Many perennials also are 
procurable in pots and may be planted out. Be careful in buying annuals not 
to get those which have become woody. Choose young ones 


Cut the woed of the small-flowered kinds to the ground. Encourage strong 
new shoots at the base, for these bloom next year. Thin out rather than re- 
move the old canes of large-flowered climbers. New growths come on 
these. Cut off flowering stems to within a bud or two of the main stem. 
Read Stevens on rose culture 


Do not fail to get for your garden file a copy of the International Flower Show 
Exhibit number of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden leaflet on Methods of Plant 
Propagation. It is thorough, simply explained, and up to date 


Combine pale yellow Anthemis tinctoria with red beebalm; gypsophila with 
Veronica and either Achillea, Shasta daisies, or Madonna lilies; Lingard phlox 
withtawny daylily and coreopsis; mullein pink with babysbreath and white petunia 


Look over these new garden books. The Gardener’s Year, by Karel Capek, 
humorously illustrated by his brother; The Curious Gardener, by Jason Hill, 
whose chapter titles give some idea of its flavor — 
‘Antique Flowers,’ ‘Queer Plants,’ ‘Return of the 
Cactus,’ ‘Miniature Landscapes’; Natural Rock Gar- 
dening, by D. H. B. Symons-Jeune, a new 
English book on rock gardens with good ideas 
on how rocks should be put together 







Begin at once to collect your own seed for next year. 
Fold into a wax paper and put this into a labeled en- 
velope. Keep these in @ box on the tool-house shelf 
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THE TEMPLE GARDEN 


The Garden of Miss Mabel Choate, Stockbridge, Massachusetts 


By FLETCHER STEELE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 





Bn 1885 Stanford White built ‘Naumkeag’ for Mr. Joseph H. 
Choate. Frederick MacMonnies, then a young sculptor with his 
reputation still to make, was commissioned to design the bronze 
‘Boy with a Heron’ which was put in a niche next the porte- 
cochére. Rapacious vines could not be kept away. Trees grew 
and shade darkened the corner. The silhouette was lost, the strong 
modeling reduced in the general dimness. And no one could see 
the back. A couple of v>ars ago Miss Choate determined to move 
it to a place in the sun, toa nc ~arden. 

This garden, inspired by the patios vu: <slifornia, was to be an 
outdoor room of the house. A secluded, qu! private place, in 
which to read and write, chat with friends, or tah +» nap —a place 
decidedly for human beings and only incidentaliy for plants. 


A landscape architect was called in, and it happened to be me. 

The house is on a steep hillside facing a superb mountain view 
toward the west. A nondescript lawn rose up to the south end of 
the building, too steep for chairs and wide-open to the hot after- 
noon sun. We planned to flatten and pave it. It was necessary to 
build a high wall along the east side to shut out the drive. 

The bronze group was then studied and moved about until it 
looked best from every angle. From the library door it stands 
against a distant group of trees. From the drawing-room windows 
it is centred against a grand isolated oak tree in the lower lawn. 
Elsewhere it makes a pattern on the sky, in the manner taught by 
the Italians in many a beautiful garden. We tried it, of course, in 
the centre of our proposed garden area. It looked right from no- 
where. Besides, it seemed to cramp the space and spoil all hope 



















Color must be imagined here. Bronze against copper beech and blue sky; 
green trees; warm brown and gray stones and brick; light brown fence with 
yellow spikes; red, green, blue, yellow, and gold posts; Heavenly Blue morn- 
ing-glories. From the library door the garden also makes a good design 


Photographs by Paul J. Weber 






of composing a well-shaped volume of air. And this is the aim of 
fh reyes all good composition in landscape architecture — well-shaped 
1 apunanii : 
= air spaces between enclosures of various kinds. 


It was this space composition that occupied us primarily from 


fii then on. Our floor was fixed. Our roof was a green canopy spread 
high overhead by a tall elm. Two sides were formed by house and 
|| | east wall. Toward south and west the enclosure broke down, with 


nothing. between us and far-away hills, which served but ill as 
bounding planes, though they could not be left out of calculation. 
After all, the view controls all design at Naumkeag. 

There was no hopeful expedient in the landscape architect's 
empty head, until some guardian angel made him stub his toe — 
against oak piles, dozens of them, which had been yanked out of a 
seventy-five-year rest at the bottom of Boston Harbor. He 
stumbled on them in a wood yard, just as he stubbed his toe once 
in a dark warehouse in Venice, against similar long poles. Back 
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The drive lies just beyond the wall. To the right is a copper beech; 
overhead the elm-tree canopy. The slender water jets are strongly 
felt in reality, though almost invisible in the photograph. Changing 
shadows, in vigorous rhythm, are an important feature of the design 


The old lead tank brought from England and the pink Roman 
chairs are obviously at home here. Common farm fencing of wire 
makes a vine support overhead which was completely covered by 
wild grape in a few months, thus creating a cool and shady arbor 
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came the picture, first of blackness and curses, then a better picture 
of blackness on the canals at night with glimpses of domes and sky 
between strange posts. Well, there are those oak piles now, in the 
Berkshire Hills, queer posts, carved, colored, and gilded, tapering 
downward a bit to make the Adriatic traveler chuckle. Vine gar- 
lands swing from one to another, completing an enframement, sec- 
tion by section, of the splendid background. 

The rest was just fun. We bothered about ‘axes’ and such-like 
profundities about as much and as little as one considers them in 
furnishing a room. A ‘carpet’ was laid in the middle. Some things 
naturally stand opposite each other. Views from doors and win- 
dows of the house carry through in an orderly way. On the whole, 
we started axes only to shatter them farther on. Chairs and tables 
are grouped for comfortable converse and to take advantage of the 
shade, or, in cool weather, of the sun. A little wood fence runs 
along one side only, as the wind blew over the flowerpots on that 
side alone. The ‘carpet’ we made in fanciful design, of sunken 
beds of blue lobelia (sunk to keep the flowers on a level with the 
paving, as a rug should be), pink gravel, and fountains. Four little 




















Vivid silhouette is of prime impor- 
tance in garden sculpture, and no 
background is equal to the sky for 
emphasizing the outline. Until this 
statue by MacMonnies was moved 
here, no one ever saw its back. The 
iron racks on the wall support flower- 
pots in the wind, as is done in Seville 


The garden is surrounded by oak piles, 
carved, colored, and gilded, and 
reminiscent, of course, of Venice. 
The pattern of the ‘carpet’ and the 
general gayety are amusing from the 
guestrooms, and later the gentle splash 
of fountains in the moonlight is not 
a bad lullaby to send one off to sleep 





fountains for upright jets to repeat the motive of the poles. A pool 
of shiny black glass like a Claude Lorrain mirror, powerful to catch 
reflections and hold attention to the middle of our room. A lead 
cistern at one side dripping with a different tune of falling water. 

Ironwork benches painted with little Negro cupids. (Why be 
solemn in a garden? Even a tiny wren uses the heron-bill to 
toboggan down into its hidden nest, and the dogs tumble, hilarious, 
over every leaf that falls in the fountain mirror.) Pink concrete 
Roman thrones match the pink gravel, and look well, though 
they are monstrously uncomfortable to sit on. (One can’t try out a 
seat of wet clay in a studio to see how it fits.) 

Then endless pots of flowers, all trying to catch somehow one of 
the fixed colors. Blue lobelia matching the blue in the posts. Sage 
and gray-green foliage to match the ironwork. Yellows to 
repeat the yellow in the tile tables. Salmon pink to carry about 
the pink of gravel and thrones. Copper beech behind blue and 
gold posts, tying in with bronze statue, brick, and brown- 
stained timber. And green everywhere, just to show it is a 


garden and belongs with God's green New England out-of-doors. 
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Chinese lacquer red in the sofa and curtains, black ond white zebra-skin fabric in the hangings and also on the sofa, 
and neutral colors in walls and rug are combined with a sure hand in this apartment decorated by Frank Everest Moffat 


TAMING THE MODERN IN A SMALL APARTMENT 


By JEANNETTE LOWE 


When the Machine Age first reared its ugly head in modern 
decoration there was little in the bleak, uncompromising prospect 
offered to make the ordinary, God-fearing person care to ex- 
change his morris chair for any grim equivalent of galvanized iron 
ard pigskin. Now that the early self-conscious stage of ex- 
travagances and freakishness has been survived, one of the inter- 
esting phases to watch is the increasing adaptability of the 
modern style to sinall city apartments. No longer is there the 
feeling that the designer, having accepted machinery as a tool, 
must also be dominated by mechanical patterns. Good modern 
work in a room to-day shows respect not merely for the machine 
and its profound implications. It respects as well the people who 
are going to use the room, even in lighter vein going so far as to 
consider their small preoccupations and foibles. 

The distinction of this small New York apartment belonging to 
Charles A. Conkling is simple: its basic plan is one of quiet 
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unbroken lines; the glowing Chinese lacquer red of its curtains 
and sofa is securely established against a neutral background of 
walls and rug, and it has that rare sense of spaciousness within 
small compass so hard to achieve in apartment rooms to-day. A 
definite part of the design lies in the black and white of the 
zebra-skin fabric at the windows and on the sofa. The decorator, 
Frank Everest Moffat, showed himself a skillful mixer of ingre- 
dients, for he has put in just the right amount of this material, too 
much of which would easily be overpowering. Its effect in a 
modern room is a subtle blend of twentieth-century civilization 
with the savagery of the jungle, and one is moved to imagine 
vaguely the faint far-off booming of the tom-toms. 

It takes no Scotland Yard intellect to deduce the fact that the 
man who evolved this apartment has an interest in music, — he 
is, actually, a professional dancer, — for the piano is made a 
special feature. It is, as a matter of fact, one of a special design by 


, Inc. 


Photographs by Old Maste St 
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Helen Dryden. Another clue to the tastes of the 
occupant lies in the fact that animals are the subject 
of nearly all the pictures and small objects. Over a 
bookcase hangs an engraving of a lion by Jouve. A 
chromium seal balances a crystal ball on his nose, and 
seals in pairs decorate another bookcase. Over the 
sofa hangs a circular plaque modeled by René 
Prahar with an ibis as the subject. Monkeys may be 
detected on sundry ash trays, and the guileless visitor 
battles with a wire-haired fox terrier in the flesh. 
When bookcases are not built in, as they should 
be in a proper modern house, the way that they are 
to be disposed of must be the subject of considerable 
thought. In this country it is unusual to find any 
built-in furniture, — desks, cupboards, sideboards, 
or bookcases, —as is usual in modern German 
houses, for instance. In this apartment bookcases form 
the ends of the sofa, and a slender skyscraper set of 
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Animals in various media form the 
accessories of this room and mark 
one of the hobbies of the owner 


Over the sofa is a circular plaque 
modeled by René Prahar, with an 
ibis as the central design, and 
amusing little carved monkeys are 
to be found on sundry ash trays 


The piano was especially designed 
for the owner by Helen Dryden, 
and the wall panel in the bedroom 
was painted by James Reynolds 


















shelves exactly fits into a small space in the window group, 
while a typical modern arrangement of shelves holds the bulk 
of the books. 

The radio, that sine qua non of modern life, stands between 
the windows and is of a simple design, better than is usual. 
The advance in radio-cabinet design has been considerable in 
the last few years, but it still has far to go. But how much better 
to make one look like itself than to disguise it as a cuckoo 
clock or other anomalous object. This one seems to be an 
effort in the right direction at least. 

The quiet tones of a beige rug of geometric patterns and 
sray chairs piped with patent leather are in the low key neces- 
sary as a background for the high (Continued on page 34) 
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Character is given this bedroom overmantel by a paper border spaced on the 
walls to emphasize the lines of the fireplace. The wallpaper shown has a white 
background with red design, and the border shows the same gay colors reversed 


The new wallpaper borders are one of the season's best seasonings 
for an otherwise spiceless room. Perhaps ‘new’ is used inadvisedly, 
for of course wallpaper borders have been made and used for a 
long time, but never have they been available in such charming 
colors and designs. 

The borders vary in width from two to twenty inches. There are 
the ribbon and rosebud designs that would do for little rooms 
with slanting ceilings; the wide formal borders with architectural 
designs, formal enough for any city dwelling; the Victorian swags, 
picturing tassels, fluffs, and furbelows, fitting accents for the rooms 
with black walnut furniture grape-adorned, and bases of cat-o’-nine- 
tails; the modern borders, — modern as to-morrow, — whose simple 
patterns flaunt exquisite color combinations, magenta and silver, 
Pompeian red and chalk white, greenish yellow and dove gray. 





The shelves or cupboards 
of flower rooms may be 
decorated with borders 
either placed flat on the 
shelf or mounted on card- 
board and used as edging 























EASY WAYS TO USE THE 


PAPER BORDERS 


By DOROTHY M. POWER 


You already know the usual uses for such borders, — around the 
top of a room, following the baseboards, or outlining windows, — 
but following are several suggestions for new ways of using these 
paper accents, ways you can incorporate in your own homes, 
doing the work yourself. 

First, imagine a child’s room in an early Colonial house. The 
small projecting fireplace is the 
focal point in the room. The 





wallpaper is typical—white 
ground with a red orderly figure. 
Use a paper border here over the 
mantel, one with a red ground 
and white design, as a frame for 
the picture to be hung. The 
border in this case is spaced on 





the wall to emphasize the lines of 





the fireplace, the corners care- 
fully mitred. This represents an Plain hampers and wastebaskets 
are improved by the applica- 
tion of colored borders, which 
shouldbe protected from spatter- 
ing by a finishing coat either of 
transparent lacquer or of shellac 


outlay in money of less than one 
dollar, and in time of less than 
one hour. 

Hampers and wastebaskets 
for bathrooms or powder-rooms 
may be doubled in style by having paper borders applied to them. 
Plain hampers and baskets of painted wood fibre are comparatively 
easy to find, but left plain in white or cream color they have a 
slightly surgical look that is far from cheery. Paper borders used 
this way should be protected by a thin coat of transparent lacquer 
or shellac so they will not be marred by spatters. 

In an old Beacon Hill house the dining-room is reached only by 
stairs direct from the living-room. A scarlet and yellow border 
pasted on the pale green wall just at the top of the baseboard out- 
lining the stairs makes each trip up and down seem a mere nothing. 
One should be careful in using the border thus that there is a good 
stopping place, for obviously it cannot just end anywhere. The 
line should be broken by a sharp corner or by a definite upright. 

| saw a border used most effectively recently in a small apartment 
living-room. There were two windows in the room on opposite 
walls. One was curtained as usual, with thin glass curtains and with 
overhangings of greenish-blue moire. The other window had sun 
almost all day and had been fitted with glass shelves for dozens of 
little flowering plants. There was no room for either glass curtains 
or overhangings, but a paper border carrying the color of the over- 
hangings was applied flat to the trim of the window. This recalled 
the color appearing-on the other wall, but, what is more, it ‘held in’ 
the pattern created by the plant arrangement so cleverly that one 
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did not at all realize that the window was bare and curtainless. 

The shelves or cupboards of flower rooms may be decorated 
with borders, either placed flat on the shelf or mounted on card- 
board and used as edging. What more fitting than orderly rows of 
paper nosegays for the vases, jugs, and jars awaiting real flowers? 
Here again protection in the way of glaze or shellac would be wise. 

Unpainted furniture presents unlimited possibilities. A really 
smart use is to apply a suitable paper border to the flat moulding 
at the top of a canopy bed. The cornices of the windows could 
be made of the same moulding treated in the same way. 

The method for applying these borders varies a bit according to 
the use to which they are to be put. For an already papered wall 
or plaster wall, cold-water paper-hanger's paste is best, following 
the usual procedure of pasting the back first and trimming the edges 
afterward, using for this a regular cutter or razor blade fitted into a 
handle. The reason for this seemingly backhand method is that 
the borders are printed two or three on the width of each roll. (Do 
not expect to receive them ail cut ready to apply.) It is easier to 
paste the entire back side, fold back, and trim the edges neatly 
than to cut first and try to apply the paste to the very edge. The 
latter way, with the natural tendency of the paper to curl and twist, 
works the paste to the front side of the border, makes paste stains, 
and, most disastrous of all, may smooch the color off in places. 
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Here the baseboard at one side of a staircase is 
outlined with a scarlet and yellow paper border 
pasted on a pale green wall. This is a very good 
suggestion for a stairway to a basement room 

















The paper border around this curtainless win- 
dow balances in color the overhangings of a 
window opposite and also cleverly ‘holds in’ 
the pattern created by the plant arrangement 

















Paper borders may be used to finish un- 
painted furniture, and the one illustrated 
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above is very effectively applied to the 








flat moulding at the top of a canopy bed 





















































However, a most satisfactory job may be ac- 
complished with scissors, glue, paste, or rubber 
cement, if there is only a small amount to be done. 
The narrow borders cost under thirty cents a yard 
and you need buy only what you require, but if it 
is your first attempt at this kind of handiwork it 
would be wise to buy an extra yard or so to prac- 
tise with, as paper and glue have a way of being 
difficult to handle if one is not adept. 

Now that | have listed the possibilities of paper 
borders and pointed out the hazards to look out 
for, one more word of advice — don’t overdo the 
idea. Just as an otherwise perfect salad may be 
ruined by too much seasoning, just so these little 
borders, if they appear in every corner of your 
house, will lose their flavor. So my final warning 
and suggestion is — decide upon the spot that 
cries out for this treatment, and make that spot sing. 
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DECIDEDLY NAUTICAL In the upper left corner are lamp and vases, boxes, ash trays, a door stop, and a ship's bell, all 


ready to bring a flavor of the sea to the house. To their right are a hemp mat in green with rope and 
anchor in white stencil; a paper, ‘The Coquillages,’ with shells of various shapes and sizes; a cotton 
material of red, white, and navy-blue stripes; and a bath towel with ships in full sail. In the lower 
left corner is the Barnacle Bill chair, of bright marine-blue iron and white cotton rope in star 
Obie hown b sy of Gerard, | , Inc. . a . . P 
Pitt Petri 5 Altmen & Co. ‘oun e eee Lead design. To its right are pillows with waterproof covers, and white fish plates, bowl, and platter. 
& Teylor, The Mayhew Shop, Ltd., Katzenbach_& 
Warren, J. A. Lehmen, Inc., and R. H. Macy & Co. Dividing the sections are paper borders of rope and wave design which come in all colors 
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OPEN YOUR KITCHEN 


Lifetimé 





Wt call your attention to reflections and 
highlights. The photographer saw them; 
the camera caught them. And the owner of 
such a kitchen as this will see them as long as 


her sight permits! 


The beauty of Monel Metal is more than 





. 
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kitchen, butnot shown in the 
picture, are other Monel 
Metal surfaces. They gleam 
from the tops of tables, kitch- 
en cabinets and refrigerator. 
And in the laundry, there’s 





“*Speed Queen” Wash- 


surface-deep. It goes clear through. Aluminum 
utensils give it no black marks, and bumps 
from heavy pots and pans fail to chip it away. 
It is in no more danger of 


rust than your wedding ring, 7] 


awashing machine and a hot 
water tank also made of this 
lustrous, non-rusting metal. 

If you have a hankering 
for beauty, solidity, smooth- 


er with Monel Metal 
tub-made by the Barlow 
& Seelig Mfg. Co., 
Ripon, Wis. Smooth, 
chip-proof Monel Metal 
protects your most pre- 
cious things from stain- 
ing and injury. 


and, as for cleaning, it re- 
quires little more care than 
you give glass. 

The sink shown above is 
of the “Straitline” Cabinet 
type. Next to it is a“Star” 
Gas Range made by The 
Detroit Vapor Stove Co. In 
this scientifically planned 


} 


a) 


The new “White- 
head’’ Monel Metal 
hot water tank (range 
boiler) defies corrosion. 
Makes rusty hot water 
a thing of the past. 
Handsome in appear- 
ance; lasts a lifetime. 


ness, strength, toughness, 
quietness and permanence, drop us a line so 
that we may help yougetascientifically planned 
kitchen. We will also tell you more about the 
metal which points the way to new-day kitchen 
beauty. Mail coupon today. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
73 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


DOOR TO... 





Illustration above shows 
*“*Star’’ Range with 
Monel Metal top made 
} by The Detroit Vapor 
Stove Co. of Detroit. The 
“*Straitline’’ Monel 
Metal Cabinet Sink is 
mounted on cabinet made 
by Dieterich Steel Cabinet 
Corp. of Chicago. 

eee 
AT LEFT — Four items 
froma line of handsome 
Monel Metal kitchen tools 
made by The Washburn 
Co. of Worcester, Mass. 
Handles of green Catalin. 


advertisement will be gladly sent on request 


ener on any products listed in | 


The International Nickel Company, Ine. 
73 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me further information on the Monel Metal line of cabinet 
tops and sinks, 53 models which range in price from $27 to $195. 


Name 
Address 


Also Information On- —_ _HB-7-3$ 
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IN STERLING SILVER 


OLD COLONY 

exquisite pattern of 
rasrlsssmectitiiaatmeaeletace 
ing ‘days.’ See it at No twecae| 
jewelers in your City or 
Gel ccies (6) amis cecil o\ele) «(came @)(e 


Colony” showing ‘matched 


pieces and prices 





Sterling 


THE WATSON COMPANY 
43 WATSON PARK 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 








PROUD OF YOUR SILVER? 


Fine sterling deserves the finest 
care. Wright's Silver Cream will 
whisk away every trace of tarnish 
and restore your silver to its origi- 
nal newness. This is a safe, non- 
abrasive cleaner... the cleaner 
that your jeweler uses and recom- 
mends to you to preserve the lustre 
of silver and to keep it ever new. 
Get a jar at your dealer’s today or 
send for free sample. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
90 Emerald Street 
Keene, N. H. 


WRIGHT'S 
SILVER CREAM 
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light on the floor problem— 
no rubbing, no polishing, when floors are finished 
with “61” Quick Drying Varnish. Not slippery. 
Heelproof, marproof, waterproof on floors, lino- 
leum, furniture, woodwork. Made in Clear Gloss, 
Dull Finish and woodstain colors. Color card free, 
on request, with dealers’ names. Pratt & Lam- 
Bert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 23 Courtwright St., Fort Erie, Ont. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 











Change of Address 


Subscribers are requested 
to send notices of change 
of address five weeks be- 
fore they are to take effect. 
Old and new addresses 
must be given. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston 














THE ALWAYS-POPULAR DIANTHUS 


Continued from page 17 


made. A similar plant, with the same flowers of pure yellow, on taller stems, 
has come to this garden as D. aridus. 

The greater quantity of species in the genus Dianthus belong to the second 
group, and have their flowers but one on a stem, or the stem forked a few times, 
the flower solitary. A few of this type have the leaves flat and green, like the 
foliage of the clustered group, and the flowers are nearly odorless. If the flowers 
are quite large, the stems branched, the plant is some form of the Chinese pink 
(D. chinensis), in many forms and strains. This may be purely annual, but usually 
the roots live over for a second year, and some forms are perennials for atime. 
Many species names are made for the variations in this group, as D. diadematus, 
D. laciniatus, D. seguieri, D. latifolius, D. imperialis, and others. The colors 
of this group run from darkest reds to pure white, barred and banded, semi- 
double. The bloom is almost continuous, and particularly good in the autumn 
of the first year, uninjured by the first frosts. This group is best as an annual, for 
bedding and cutting. 


ALPINE RELATIVES 





Some of the alpine relatives of the green-leaved kinds are tiny plants, very 
special for the rock garden. Best of these is alpine pink (D. alpinus). From a 
little evergreen rosette of flat, dark green leaves there rises, in May to June, on 
very short stems, a flower as big as the Chinese pink, rose, red, or white. A 
moraine or moist spot on a north slope suits this plant best, for hot dry spots are 
fatal. It is one of the most pleasing of alpines, yet it insists on certain conditions, 
without which it won't live long. 

The other extreme of ease of culture of the green-leaved kinds is maiden pink 
(D. deltoides). This has little rounded green leaves, but in wide flat mat, ever 
becoming wider. As a creeper it has great speed. When not in bloom, lack 
of fragrance to the foliage not being noted, it might be some of the dwarf 
thymes. Escaped seedlings | have mistaken for a mat of thyme, until | tested 
for foliage odor. It is one of the best green covers for sunny spots among rocks. 
In late May and through June slender wiry stems arise some six inches, with 
rather small solitary pinks of clear rose. There is a dark triangular blotch on each 
petal, whence the Greek ‘delta’ in its name. But most pinks have zonal markings 
of some sort. This pink will spread over any dry soil in sun, whether sand, gravel, 
or cinders. It is not in the least affected by dry summers, and its winter hardiness 
is perfect. After the flowers have become seed heads | prefer to cut them off, 
leaving the evergreen mat for another eleven months. Every rock garden should 

Paul J. Weber 





The sand pink (Dianthus arenarius) is dwarf, with white, deeply fringed petals 
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have some of this pink, but it may soon cover too much area and smother its 
neighbors. The variety Brilliant is a darker red; there are pure whites, and pale 
pink shades with the triangle mark faint or strong. Seeds will give you a long 
range of color forms. A choice variety may be divided without ceremony, 
with great ease. This seems to be the only species that roots at every joint; at 
least what was sent me as some rare alpine grows into what looks like a form of 
maiden pink. Farrer lists D. woodfordii, a hybrid of the alpine and maiden 
pinks. Let us hope that this combines the beauty of one with the vigor of the 
other. 

More than half the species of Dianthus have narrow, wiry, gray-green or blue- 
green leaves, evergreen, mostly in big tufts at the base of the plant. The green- 
house carnation (D. caryophyllus) was hardy once, and in old gardens there 
may still be seen a tall branching Dianthus with small red carnations all summer, 
with pungent fragrance. This is very hardy, and probably the ancestor of our 
greenhouse types. 

A hybrid of the carnation, or a related species, is the Allwood group (D. 
allwoodii). These are almost little shrubs, evergreen, with half-size carnations 
blooming continuously. The plants are hardy, but cold wet winters and hot dry 
summers are a strain on their dispositions when left to care for themselves. In a 
special spot, as a cold frame, they are hardy carnations. Usually with me they 
make small trees the first summer and turn to brown dead hay during the follow- 
ing winter. A New England climate presents too great a range of extremes for 
their best health, and they are more happy south of this region. 





LJ 7 THE FRAGRANT CLOVE PINK 


The common garden representative of the gray-wire foliage type is the grass, 
garden, or Scotch pink (D. plumarius), the fragrant clove pink. It varies a great 
deal from seed, and ‘rare’ species received as seed from Europe grow into this 
also. This plant must be abundant in all plantings of Dianthus. Other than the 
carnation, it is the most bulky of these gray kinds, ranging from a dwarf tufted 
mat in a dry field to great leggy sprawling plants in the rich border. The flowers 
may be rather small, single or double, rose, red, or white, or nearly as large as 
carnations and as double. But the spicy fragrance of the flowers is the best field 
character. It seeds itself, and in a group of choice species it soon smothers all. 
Give it a close cut as soon as the flowers fade, for neatness, and as a means of 
control. 

There are endless varieties of this plant, some seedlings, others evidently 
hybrids. Some have a large single flower with special markings, as Annie 
Laurie; others may be as large and double as a carnation (and usually split their 
calyx, spilling the petals through the rent). Many are perpetual bloomers in 
good soil with summer watering, as Mrs. Sinkins or White Reserve, or show 
kinship to sweet-William, as Homer and Napoleon Ill. These are bedding 
plants, and not the old wild pink of the fields of Europe. There is no trouble in 
growing them, and you may find a new choice one in your own seed bed. The 
dwarf kinds with short stems are best for the rock garden, and how they do with- 
stand heat and drought! Lime is an advantage, and in old walls and on steep 
ledges the drooping mats of gray foliage are of sufficient beauty at all seasons. 
In a sunny wall garden in New England this is the first plant to be considered. 

But there are some fifty or more species like the garden pink, merely smaller 
and differing in botanical detail. For the average garden | should forget them; 
without your textbook you are lost, and imported seed is badly mixed, or the 
garden pink is received instead. 


FOR ROCKS AND CREVICES 





The best of the baby pinks is Cheddar pink (D. caesius). This is quite distinct, 
in round dense blue-green mats like a small cushion, the leaves erect and stiff. 
The dabs of plant look quite artificial, for it never sprawls or droops. In June 
come small pink flowers, about half the size of the garden pink, and when 
plucked from the blue foliage clump the blossoms might be from any of this 
group. The plant reminds me of the sand dollar of the seashore, and demon- 
strates its change from fauna back to flora when it blooms. There are semi-double 
and double forms, like little pink carnations stuck on a pincushion, and var. 
grandiflora is a larger deep rose single sort. Better have Cheddar for walls and 
cliffs to nestle in the crevices. It is very easy to grow, and lives forever. 


Lilac pink (D. superbus) is very tall and slender, often more than two feet 
when in bloom, and the flowers go down like mown grass in wet weather. The 
color is a pale lilac-pink, a bit unusual in a pink, but the same shade can be 








WAXED FLOORS 
GROW LOVELIER EACH YEAR “ 
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@ The parquetry floors in Mrs. Taft’s beauti- 
ful apartment must immediately call forth 
admiration from even the most casual visitor. 
Their glowing waxed surface shows no disfig- 
uring marks of wear. Mrs. Taft says, “I have 
found from long experience that genuine John- aia 
son's Wax keeps floors and furniture in perfect Banoo caper, ration of 1 se 

iti i i i music, and ardent worker in the 
condition. It cleans as it polishes and gives a sic. and arden wt Levan ‘he 
long lasting protection that resists scratches Peace and Freedom. 

ie @ Looking into the dining room in 
and dirt. Mrs. Taft's Chicago apartment. Sun- 

. ‘ ’ light streams across the fine Colonial 

@ You, too, will find that genuine Johnson’s furniture, making highlights on th: 
Wax adds greater beauty to both wood and 9 “*™*Prot#cteciloorobouk parquetry. 
linoleum, warding off scratches and stains. It is very economical to use 
because a little goes so far and gives such lasting results. You can cut 
your dusting in half—eliminate floor scrubbing entirely, by ordering 
Genuine Johnson’s Wax today from your dealer. For sale (paste or liquid) 
at grocery, hardware, paint, drug or department stores. 
@ Send coupon for trial size of Johnson’s Wax. 


Century of Progress Visitors! See Johnson Exhibits (Hall of 
Science and Home Planning Hall) 


JOHNSON’S WA X 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. HB7, Racine, Wisconsin 
Enclosed is 10c for trial size Johnson's Wax and very 

interesting booklet. 

fe eee eee re ee sci eaaaleelp dicated 

po ” 


City a ___. State ial 
Rent the Johnson Electric Floor Polisher from your dealer at small cost. 
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This house in 

Brookline Mass., 
won the Better 
Homes in America 
Gold Medal for 
1932, Architect, 
Royal Barry Wills. 
Painted withCabot's 


Per DOUBLE-WHITE. 


a Whiter White 


and lasting colors 
use‘Collopakes’ 


when you paint 


J UST as lacquers 
marked a new era in finishing 
automobiles, so Cabot's Collo- 
pakes (for every paint use) 
mark a new era in the finishing 
of homes and other buildings. 

Collopakes differ from paints 
because the particles of pig- 
ment are much smaller than 
is possible with grinding. The 
finely divided pigment is dis- 
solved (suspended) in the oil, 
resulting in more than an or- 
dinary mixture, requiring very 
little stirring before use. Most 
important of all, the Collopak- 
ing process gives these mod- 
ern colors automatic freedom 
from brushmarks and non-fad- 
ing qualities that impress 
everyone who uses them. The 
gloss colors stay glossy out of 
doors. The greater covering 
power makes Collopakes go 
further and cost less. 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


For Every * Paint Use 
Sauk babd= 


Manufacturing Chemists 
141 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Please send me your Color Card and full 
information about Cabot's Collopakes. 








TRAVEL TIPS 


On almost any journey you can 
safeguard your funds for less 
than the tips you pay en route. 
The rate for American Express 
Travelers Cheques is only 75 
for each $100 purchased. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
For sale at banks and Express offices 





ERICA'S GREATEST 
FAMILY RESORT” 


10 MILES SOUTH OF ATLANTIC CITY 


TIANDERS 


BOARDWALK AT ELEVENTH STREET 


LOWEST PRICES 


ever offered in the history of 
this Hotel. American Plan. 232 
Rooms with Bath. 3 Open-Air 
Sea Water Swimming Pools. 
Fireproof. 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM 
Manager 


HERBERT WILKS 
Resident Manager 


MR. SLOCUM is also in active 


charge for the owners of 


THE CHELSEA 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


THE PRINCETON INN 
Princeton, N. J. 























Coming to New York? 


Why not stop at e scrupulously conducted 
and conveniently situated hotel; midway 
between Fifth Avenue and Times Square? 


™ WEBSTER 


40 West 45th Street 


will fulfill your desires if you are dis- 
criminating. A two room suite for as little 
@s one room at many other hotels. Also 
single rooms. 


F. W. Bergmann, Manager 
Formerly Manager, Hotel Pennsylvania 
also Shelton, New York 




















found in selected seedlings of the garden pink. The difference is in the deeply 
ragged fringed petals, something like the effect of some of the fringed orchids. 
This is a distinct species, but too tall for its own good. So get var. nanus for rock 
planting, as it is only a few inches tall. Sand pink (D. arenarius) is a dwarf, the 
petals deeply fringed, pure white, with several flowers on the forked stem. This 
has been well tested for heat and dry summers. 

Foreign lists for rock gardens have a half hundred more names — D. pinifolius, 
D. microlepis, D. freynii, D. graniticus, D. cyri, D. glacialis, D. neglectus, D. 
subacaulis, D. suavis, D. hyssopifolius, D. squarrosus, and so on. | am planting 
them as they come, and hoping that there will be sufficient difference so that 
| can tell them apart and make notes on them. They are good rock plants for 
dry sunny places, but Cheddar is as good as any of them. Of this host of unknown 
alpine jewels the one distinct kind is banded pink (D. zonatus), with gray 
foliage in a mat, but with big flowers of the alpine pink, with a deep red band 
in the centre of the flower. It seems to be easier to grow than the alpine pink. 
Ringed pink (D. callizonus, beautiful band) is also a blue-green mat, spreading 
from underground roots. The big flower, close to earth, is purplish, with a 
central zone of white dots, the petals rose on the underside. This is not difficult 
in a good rock garden with some summer moisture. There is also a D. call- 
alpinus, a hybrid of this with the alpine pink. The special appeal of these 
alpine pinks, banded, ringed, alpine, or the hybrids, is the huge flower so close 
to the tiny tufted green or gray mat of foliage. 


THE VACATION HOUSE 
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which permanently protects them against decay and insect attack, and permits 
the logs to be stained any color desired. 

Designs Nos. 2 and 4 are to be framed with regular dimension lumber, as in 
ordinary wooden construction. In design No. 2, log siding is suggested as an 
outside finish. This is ripped from the outside of large logs, and as it is ordi- 
narily waste lumber it can be secured very cheaply. The edges should be 
squared up and finished with a shiplap joint. It can be purchased all prepared 
for this purpose. 

In design No. 4, a vertical batten finish is indicated for the outside. This can 
be secured by nailing rough-sawed boards right over the sheathing, leaving a 
slight joint between, over which is nailed a strip approximately 114” wide by 
Yo" thick. Another way this is sometimes done is to use tongue and grooved 
boards, possibly 114” thick, having a heavy bead or V to give a shadow at the 
joints. Both treatments give the same general appearance, and look well covered 
with whitewash or a light gray creosote stain. 

The roofs would appear best covered with heavy hand-split shingles and left 
to weather — or given a coat of weather-gray creosote stain. If a fireproof roof 
is desired, one of the standard brands of rough-finish cement-asbestos shingles 
of a weather-gray tone could be used. 


PLAN FOR OCTOBER BLOOM IN THE GARDEN 
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disturbance. Sometimes you will just want to set the pots on top of the ground 
temporarily, especially to fill a space until perennials which have been cut back 
get started again, without interfering with their roots when they are making a new 
growth. Or if you want height in the back of a bed, the extra height of the pot 
may be an advantage without being noticeable. Of course these pots will dry 
out faster than the plunged pots and the rest of the garden, and will require 
more frequent watering. 

Besides these plants which in their effect count as garden plants there is the 
use of potted plants as such. As they are easily movable and transferable, they 
can be replaced when they fail and thus can help to prolong the season. A\l- 
most any plant can be used in a pot somewhere, but those that are naturally 
fluffy or drippy or full and compact and roundish are perhaps the most usable. 
Aside from greenhouse plants, petunias, marigolds, and the faithful Geranium 
are the best. Every size and shape of pot and tub has its place. Ordinary butter 
tubs are most useful. 

Requested to get butter tubs from her grocer last summer, Mrs. F. came home 
with two enormous tubs about twenty inches in diameter and the same height. 
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Ass the terrace and the garden were very small, | wondered how | could possibly 
use these things. However, we put them in the driveway and soaked them for 
about two days, washed them out several times with hot water, cut four or five 
holes about one inch in diameter in the bottom of each, painted them bright 
green, put a layer of broken flowerpots and stone in the bottom, and filled them 
with very good loam. As it happened, we had to buy loam from a florist to fill 
them, but of course garden loam would serve the purpose. Then we put into 
each five large pale yellow Aztec marigolds which we had potted two weeks 
previously. We planted them to cover one inch deeper than they had been set 
in the pots, and later, as the soil settled with watering, they went still deeper and 
we added more soil on top. These tubs were planted the latter part of July, just 
before the plants were ready to flower. They began to bloom in August, went 
through September, and on the tenth day of October were four or five feet tall 
and a mass of bloom, a pale yellow pattern against the dark evergreens. 


Another way of holding bloom in the garden late in the season is to make 
second and even third plantings of those seeds which are sown where they are 
to grow and flower, such as sweet alyssum, California-poppies and Shirley 
poppies, babysbreath, and mignonette, but this is difficult to handle except in 
very small spots without having a vacancy in the garden between seasons. Even 
these supposedly non-transplantable varieties are better planted in boxes or 
pots in the working garden, thinned out, and then the whole box or pot set in 
the garden after it has made some growth. This can be done with practically 
no disturbance to roots. 

Finally a sure way of getting late bloom is to use plants that will naturally 
flower then, either in the first or in a second blooming. The list of plants on 
page 13 gives a few of those that will bloom in the late autumn. 


THE HOUSE OF TO-MORROW 
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room was described in detail in the June House Beautiful. It is so placed as to 
have sun all morning. It is large enough for two people to work in. The ar- 
rangement at the sink is especially planned with this thought in mind, and one 
person can wash the dishes and another can wipe and put them away without 
interfering with one another. It also permits a child to indulge the natural de- 
sire to ‘help Mother.’ A garbage incinerator hopper door is just inside the 
door to the cellar stairs, and a broom closet is equally accessible to the kitchen 
and to the rest of the first floor. The incinerator takes trash from wastebaskets as 
well as garbage, and it is therefore better not to locate this in the kitchen itself. 
A One-Car Garage. This is accessible under cover from the front porch. It 
faces the street, because this arrangement leaves a maximum of the lot for living 
purposes. iS 

An Outside Cellar Entrance. This gives easy access to cellar storage space for 
screens, garden tools, vegetables, porch furniture, children's sleds and bicycles, 
and so forth. 

The Owners’ Room, 14’ 6” x 14’. This has space for two beds, has two closets, 
is large and sunny, and looks out on the garden. 

The Guestroom, 14’6” x 11'6”. This also has room for two beds, with a 
bureau, dressing table, and desk. 

One Child's Room, 9’ 6” x 12’. This has morning sun and could be connected 
with the parents’ room by a door, if desired. This, as with all the bedrooms, 
has a cross draft. 

The Bathroom. This is large enough to provide room for storage of towels and 
supplies, a soiled-clothes bin, a folding pressing board, and shoe-shining equip- 
ment, in addition to the regular fixtures. There is a shower fixture over the tub. 
There is room for two lavatories, if desired, to speed up the use of the bathroom 
in the morning. 

The Hall. This is of minimum size and contains a linen closet and broom closet. 
The importance of a broom closet on the second floor, with a full set of equip- 
ment, is often overlooked. 

Expanded House. Ass was stated before, the house is so planned as to be easily 
expanded. A\s the smaller plans show, the garage ell can be brought forward 
and increased to take two cars, leaving space behind for a playroom. A laundry 
is also added, and two rooms and a bath for the children upstairs. 

The Laundry, 6’ x 9’. This would probably be one of the first rooms added, 
since the original house must have its laundering facilities in the cellar. The first- 
floor laundry is recognized as a distinct advantage, especially when the woman 
does her own work. Here it is built as an alcove of the kitchen, so that the house- 
wife can attend to laundering and cooking at the same time. The drying yard is 





Bedrooms 
too hot 
for sleep? 


Fair and WARMER 


uP to 15 COOLER 
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this booklet 
—~ FREE 





Maybe you have wondered—= 


Why your house becomes so un- 
bearably hot these summer days— 
and why that stifling heat lingers 
in your bedrooms all night. 


Why, in winter, some rooms are 
practically impossible to heat, even 
with the furnace going full blast — 


And why your fuel bills run so high 
each year— 20% to 40% more than 
is really necessary. 


HIS fascinating booklet tells you! 

Shows why heat—and cold— pass 
as easily through the hollow walls and 
the empty attic spaces of your house as 
water through a sieve. 

Even more important—it tells how, 
with a thick layer of Rock Wool—the 
remarkable new Johns-Manville insula- 
tion—blown into those hollow walls 
and empty attic spaces, you can protect 
your home against the weather as ef- 
fectively as if it were wrapped in a 
“blanket” of concrete 10 feet thick! 

Don’t miss this remarkable story. 
Just fill in and mail this coupon below 
—today! 


Gives real Summer Comfort = 
Winter Fuel Saving! 


Typical of the 20,000 home owners who have 
bought Johns-Manville Home Insulation, is 
this comment from Pawtucket, R. I.: 


“*Since insulating my home, it is from 
10 to 20 degrees cooler than outdoors in sum- 
mer. The Gas Company estimated the cost 
of heating my house at $325. The actual cost 
for the full heating season after the house was 
insulated was only $168.” 





JOHNS-MANVILLE Dept. IHB-7 
22 E. 40th St., at Madison Ave., New York 
Please send FREE booklet and details 
of the plan whereby Johns-Manville will 
lend me the money to have Home Insu- 
lation done now. 


Name 





Street 





City State 
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BEWARE! 


INSECT LEGIONS 
NOW IN FULL ATTACK! 


Don’t trust your garden’s precious 
beauty to the uncertain protection of 
unproved insecticides. 

Don’t risk burning or otherwise 
harming your plants and shrubs with 
chemicals compounded at home. 
Don’t fuss with mixing, stirring, 
straining —economy of time and 
efficiency in results dictate the use of 


Wiksons 
O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


The spray that for over a quarter cen- 
tury has been preserving the beauty of 
great estates as well as small gardens. 
Safe under all conditions, constant in 
strength, and composition, simple to 
use — merely dilute with water — 
Wilson’s.O. K. Plant Spray has won 
the approval of officers and members 
of the Garden Club of America. 

Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray is sold by leading 
stores everywhere and 
the genuine may be 
identified by this famous 
Trade Mark. If your 
dealer cannot supply 
your requirements write 
= for prices and folder 





Trade Mark Registered 


ANDREW WILSON, INC. 


Dept. B-7 SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








STOP THAT BEETLE! 


EEP insect sts away 
Ball Trellis and K from roses and. other 


Rose Protector flowers with this Protector. 
re A strong, light-weight wire 
trellis with fine mosquito- 
netting cover. Anchors 
firmly to ground. Flowers 
bloom in absolute safety. 
Quickly accessible thru 
top, for cutting. Trellis 
supports branches. Easily 
““nested,’’ in small s; 3 
for winter storage. Three 
sizes — cost but little. Free 
booklet. Write Dept. S— 


@ BALL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Riverton 
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WANTED — English Yew Trees 


Want 15 English Yew trees (taxus 
baccata) clipped cylindrical specimens 
equal size, about 4 ft. diam., 12 ft. tall. 
Address Room1 224,11 Beacon St.,Boston, 
giving details of size, age, price. Do not 
want Irish Yew (variety fastigiata) 








What does 
Your Garden require? 


For a number of months House Beau- 
tiful has printed a list of flower seeds, 
trees, shrubs, or plants which we 
thought might be of special interest to 
our readers. When the information was 
requested, we have supplied the names 
of reputable nurseries carrying the 
stock. No doubt you have a number of 
plants in mind for your garden which 
we have not mentioned but do not know 
who stocks the best varieties. 

We will gladly make recommendations 
if you will-write 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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No Increase in Fence Prices 


ET! 


With the inflation idea reflecting an increase in 


commodity prices — particularly the 


raw materials 


entering into the construction of Fence — the price 
structure is destined to increase as soon as present 


warehouse stocks are depleted. 


So, now, while Stewart Iron and Chain Link Wire 
Fence prices are phenomenally low is the time to Fence. 
Name and address of local of- 
fice and literature upon request 


THE STEWART IRON WorKS COMPANY, INC. 


901 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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just outside and gets morning sun. The laundry contains a laundry tray and 
washing machine, an electric ironer, and a built-in ironing board for handwork. 
On stormy days clothes can be dried in the cellar or on the porch off the play- 
room. The cellar with its oil or gas heater will be a clean, usable space. 


The Playroom, 12’ x 21’ 6’’. This room is so placed that while the children are 
young they can be easily supervised from the kitchen (as can also the play 
yard). It is directly connected with the stairs and with the front and back doors, 
so that the children do not have to go through the rest of the house to reach it. 
As they grow up, this room would be used for a study room and for a second 
living-room, where the older children could entertain freely without disturbing 
the other members of the family. 

A Two-Car Garage. This replaces the single one of the original house. 

A Children’s Suite of two bedrooms (10’ 6” x 15’, and 8’ x 12’) and a bath. 
This is placed over the playroom and can be reached from a landing on the 
stairs. The original child's room might then become a study or a sewing-room. 
A Second-Floor Sitting or Sleeping Porch. This is added over the first-floor 
porch and connects with the owners’ room or the guestroom, or both. 


The outside appearance of the house expresses an orderliness and simple 
grace which are appropriate to the new spirit. There are no meaningless parts 
or pretentious decorations. The house is built of wood with a smooth surface of 
shiplap boarding outside, since wood is still the cheapest building material in 
this country. The brick chimneys are painted to match the walls. The fence en- 
closing the front yard is also made of the boards, with lattice strips applied, as 
they are also to the walls of porch and garage. Vines on the lattice and one 
large elm tree in a smooth lawn are suggested as the only planting needed for 
the front yard, since a restrained and trim appearance is the essence of the char- 
acter of the house. A flower border, an open lawn with fruit trees, and a play 
yard for the children’s exclusive use are shown at the back of the house, where 
they can be used as extensions of the living areas. A vegetable garden could 
be made at the back of the lot. The house would fit a lot about 80’ x 100’ 
in size. 

With such a house and equipment the average small family could run itself 
with a minimum of labor and a maximum of enjoyment. There would be ample 
opportunity for each member to have a life of his own as well as a pleasant part 
in the common life of the family, in an environment of simple, wholesome 
dignity. The original house, including porch and one-car garage, contains 
25,000 cubic feet. At thirty cents a cubic foot, this would bring the cost to 
$7500. At thirty-five cents a cubic foot, the price would be $8750. 


TAMING THE MODERN IN A SMALL APARTMENT 


Continued from page 25 





lights of red in the room. The general effect is harmonious — stimulating, it 
is true, but not startling. 

The small bedroom alcove is furnished with two chests of drawers and a bed, 
all modern, of a pale wood with shiny finish, very simple and rectangular. Over 
the bed, which has a cover of the same Pompeian red as the curtains in the living- 
room, hangs a fine wall panel by James Reynolds. As always in tiny boxlike 
rooms, a wall decoration of size enhances the room's proportions. Incidentally 
the bed cover was originally planned to be of suéde, but this was found to be too 
expensive. An excellent substitute material is the soft stuff of which children's 
play suits are constructed. 

The arrangement of this apartment is a typical one in New York. It has the 
not unusual disadvantage of being situated on a busy, noisy thoroughfare. And 
yet it demonstrates the fact that, with furnishings which are attuned in style to 
1933 and accessible in department stores to-day, it is possible to have comfort 
and a chance for restful, orderly living. 
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WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


By DOROTHEA K. HARRISON 


Pale yellow carries wonderfully in 
the garden, and in no flower as well 
as in the iris. Two of the newer ones 
are especially good. Sunlight, a 
Sturtevant origination, has large clear 
yellow flowers and is 3’ tali. Yellow 
Tomtit, from England, is a gem for 
the front of the border — it is one of 
the late dwart bearded iris, only 14” 
high. In Figure 1 you see it with 
long-spurred columbine. | can think 
of nothing lovelier than this variety 
planted in front of the blue ones. 
This is a good time to plant iris. 





Fig. 1 


Sunlight may be had for $3.00 each; 
and Yellow Tomtit, $1.00 each, 
three for $2.00; postage paid on 
orders of $2.00 and over + Miss 
Grace Sturtevant, Glen Road Iris Gar- 
dens, Wellesley Farms, Massachusetts. 


Why not some autumn crocus of your 
own, if you are not traveling in 
Switzerland where they grow wild? 
Their lilac-colored flowers are always 


a fresh surprise, showing in the grass 
(Figure 2) or against the background 
of a rock garden from September to 
November. They should be ordered 
now for planting in September. They 





cannot be naturalized in a clipped 
lawn, preferring a meadow which is 
mowed but twice a year. Crocus 
zonatus, rose-lilac with a yellow 
centre and orange zone, is probably 
the most satisfactory for naturalizing. 
If you are venturesome, you will 
try C. speciosus, too, which is bright 
violet-blue with light orange-red an- 
thers and yellow throat. Both varie- 
ties are 50 cents for ten, $4.50 per 
hundred, postage extra ++ John Schee- 
pers, Inc., 522 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Mentha requieni is a nice little aro- 
matic plant to tuck into the paving ina 
moist corner. Either choose a place 
which is naturally moist or one where 
the spray from a fountain will blow 
over it occasionally. It is really flat 
enough for a paving plant, and has, 
in its tiny, round, bright green leaves, 
a delicious minty odor. As with 
some other members of the mint 
family, the lavender flowers in mid- 
summer are not especially showy. 
Pot-grown plants may still be put in 
now, if you give them care. These are 
35 cents each, and $3.50 per dozen. 
Express charges will be extra-+ Towson 
Nurseries, Inc., Towson, Maryland. 


Orchid-flowering dahlias (Figure 3) 
are a particularly decorative version of 
the single ones which are so suitable 
for cutting. In these newer ones the 
petals are curved in a charming man- 
ner to show their reverse, which is 
frequently of a different color. They 
grow on bushy plants about 3’ high, 
just right for accents in the annual 





Fig. 3 


garden. If you like to take great 
Pains to obtain perfect blooms, they 
may be trained to three or four stems 
and staked. Of the seventeen varie- 
ties offered these appealed to me: 
Chamois, of the same shade as named, 
with slight red tints; Everest, pure 
white; Citronella, canary yellow with 
crimson reverse; Ruby, light ground 
mottled with ruby, ruby reverse; and 
Swan, pure white with rose flush on 
the reverse. Plants are 75 cents for 
three, $3.00 per dozen, not includ- 
ing transportation > Charles H. Totty 
Company, Madison, New Jersey. 

















RDER now and make 


Tulipa Sylvestris. Sweet 
smelling. Small, graceful, 
butterfly-yellow variety for 
the rock garden. Multiplies 
rapidly. Grows 16 inches 
high. 12 for 65c. 100 for 
$4.50. 


Bulb Buying Time 





sure of having some of 
the rare new wi unusual 
bulbs not obtainable in the 
Fall. Order must be in be- 
fore August 1st or you will 
lose out. 


Furthermore, all orders 
placed before August 1st 


discount for sending cash 
with order. 


Send at once for our new 
bulb catalog, containing 
hundreds of new tulips, 
daffodils and wild bulbs 
for the rock garden. Get 
your order in early. You 
will find all of our bulbs 


are subject to a special 5% 





32 Mentor Avenue 


agreeably reduced in price. 

















Mentor, Ohio 
Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 
AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 














Bases. 


- - e Without the trouble of building 


A suUNNY summer cottage. A tidy guest- 
house. A year-round home in the coun- 
try. A place situated in your chosen set- 
ting . . . planned to meet your own 
special needs. Is it really possible to 
have this without building? Without 
fuss or muss, delay and dickering, or 
unforeseen expenses? It is, certainly, if 
you buy a house from Hodgson. 

You work out a floor-plan with us. 
You determine those all-important de- 
tails (a closet here — a ers there). 
Your house is delivered in sections — 
swiftly erected with the help of local 
labor, or our own men, if you desire. In 
scarcely a fortnight, the place is com- 
pleted, at exactly the cost you counted 
on! And it is substantial, sturdy — vir- 
tually as permanent as the landscape! 

Would you like to learn more about 
how to acquire a personal house, with- 
out building? See our exhibits of fully 


Where you want it, aS you want it 








furnished Hodgson Houses — indoors at 
the addresses given below — outdoors 
at So. Sudbury and Dover, Mass. Or send 
for Catalog HAA-7. Address E. F. 
Hodgson Co., 1108 Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass., or 730 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 





A practical, quickly erected Hodgson greenhouse 
8 x 16 feet, priced at $275. Our catalog shows 
other greenhouses, as well as garden houses and 
furniture, trellises, fences, camp houses, hunting 
lodges, playhouses, kennels, bird houses. 


HODGSON HOUSES 






































surprisingly moderate. 


the porch. 


1043 McKey Blvd. 





Porch Shades 


There is one sure way of enjoying yourself right at home on 
the hottest summer days, and that way is to fit out your 
porch with COOLMOR ‘Porch Shades. Remember that 
COOLMORS will last ten years or more and their cost is 


COOLMOR Porch Shades are highly distinctive. The 
fabric is made of alternate wide and narrow slats which 
permit of color effects not otherwise possible. This special 
COOLMOR weave also gives free circulation of air over 


This new “summer room” that COOLMORS give you will 
be a delight to the entire family for years to come. 


Write for name of store in your city 


RAYMOND PORCH SHADE CO. 


Janesville, Wisconsin 











-FIRST STOP IN NEW YORK: 


So near to the places that make New York what it is . . . and yet so far 


from their bustle and noise. The St. Regis . . . 


for visitors to the city 


who place convenience above everything except quiet and privacy. 


New rates: Single rooms, $4, $5, $6. Double rooms, $7, $8. Parlor, 


bedroom and bath, $10 to $20. None higher. Menu prices revised. 


HOTEL ST. 





FIFTH AVE. 
CLI) 
VO 
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REGIS 


NEW YORK 








STONE-AGE 
TOUR 





Last summer | went FE 
on a_twelve-day 4 Nes 
‘Round the Gulf’ 7 

cruise and found that I'd seen almost 
as many people as if |'d gone round 
the world — and |''d glimpsed a pre- 
historical age for good measure! 

A picturesque variety of races 
border the Gulf of St. Lawrence — 
right at our back door. Starting from 
Montreal on a comfortable Clarke 
S.S. cruiser, we steamed down the St. 
Lawrence, the cradle of New France, 
suddenly found ourselves speaking 
English again among descendants of 
British and Hanoverian soldiers who 
settled at Gaspé after the War of 
Independence, ploughed past the 
Percé Rock across to Newfoundland, 
with a coast unsurpassed by the Nor- 
wegian fiords, saw the headquarters 
of the Grenfell missions at work at St. 
Anthony, and so across the Strait of 
Belleisle to Labrador, the country 
of the Eskimos. 

There we began to pass back 
through history. The hardy ‘livyeres,’ 
or permanent white population, de- 
scended from early English fishermen, 
still drop their aitches and use idioms 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign. Then 
along the North Shore toward the 
Saguenay and Quebec, stopping 
over for a glimpse of the Stone Age 
at Seven Islands. Here groups of 
Montagnais Indians were slouching 
about their village, clad in shabby 
silk stockings, gaudy blouses, or 
‘store pants.’ But this was July. | 
learned accidentally that by the end 
of August — O-po-o Piishum, the 
‘Month of Flight’ — the whole popu- 
lation, invalids and aged excepted, 
would be on their 600-mile journey 
by river, lake, and portage, to the 
ancestral hunting grounds in central 
Labrador. 

There they live a life which is es- 
sentially that of the Stone Age. Men, 
women, and children all play active 
parts in that semi-Arctic struggle for 
existence. Game must be killed, 
clothes and moccasins manufactured 
from the skins, pemmican cured, snow- 
shoes made, furs cleaned and stretched. 
All through the winter each hunter 
plods the rounds of his trap line, col- 





lecting furs, rebaiting traps, until, when 
the fur becomes poor or ‘common’ in 
the spring, the furs are packed and the 
huts abandoned. June — Nipish Pii- 
shum, ‘Leaf Moon’ — finds the Mon- 
tagnais in their canoes, homeward 
bound for Seven Islands, there to sit 
and sun themselves on unpainted 
porches, watching me and my kind 
with stolid eyes, as we wander around 
and wonder how these poor Indians 
spend their time! — R. S. K. 


WORDS- 
WORTH'S 
COUNTRY 


If you are plan- 
ning to make a 
visit to the Lake 
District in Eng- 
land, you will 
be wise to make your headquarters.at 
Dale Lodge Hotel in Grasmere. It isa 
delightful English house where you 
feel at home instantly. There you will 
enjoy the delicious teas which are 
served either before a blazing fire in 
the drawing-room or out in the gar- 
den. From Dale Lodge you can 
easily walk over to see Dove Cottage, 
where Wordsworth brought his bride 
in 1802. It is a charming cottage, 
with a very tiny guestroom where the 
Wordsworths entertained Scott, and a 
very tiny kitchen and dining-room. 
Hanging above the stairs there is a 
little cuckoo clock which is said to 
have announced the hour at noon one 
day in April, 1850, and afterward 
ceased to tick. At the same time 
Wordsworth is said to have breathed! 
his last. In the churchyard at Grasmere 
a plain slab marks his resting place. 

Out behind the cottage is the most 
beautiful garden which climbs up the 
hill, where one can sit and gaze at 
the blue waters of Grasmere. 

There are many other places one 
may easily reach from Grasmere. 
There is Coniston, where a runic cross 
marks the grave of John Ruskin, who 
spent the last decade of his eighty-one 
years at Brantwood. Then there is 
Windermere, where you will enjoy a 
steamer ride on Lake Windermere. 
But no matter where you go or what- 
ever lake you see, whether it be 
Derwentwater, Ullswater, or Thirl- 
mere, you will still find Grasmere a 
charming place to return to. — M. R. 
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Firelight on Silver 


Jot it down asa constant truth—dignity has always 
been an essential in every decorative plan that still 
appeals after a lifetime of use. 

Burgundy as the floor color does not go with 
flippant decoration, for Burgundy is dignified and 
does its most effective work in company with high 
ceilings, paneled walls, fine porcelains and books. 

Burgundy is but one of many charming colors 
available in Alexander Smith Wide Seamless Car- 
pet. Alexander Smith Wide Seamless Carpet is 


in a Paneled Room 


made in two qualities—Claridge and Deepdale— 
sold by good stores everywhere at very moderate 
prices, either as wall-to-wall carpet or boundas rugs. 

You will find helpful information and a choice of 
colors in Clara Dudley’s interesting portfolio,“The 
Use of Wide Seamless Carpet in Decoration}? which 
will be sent to you on receipt of 1o¢ for handling. 

Write W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, who are Wholesale Selling Agents for Alex- 
ander Smith & Sons Carpet Company. 
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“YOU'RE A PERFECT HOST, HUGH 


EVERYTHING FROM CAVIAR TO CAMELS” 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other popular brand 


Some people are not able to differentiate between fine Russian caviar and the coarser, 
more usual variety from Astrakhan. Others do instantly. Just as their experienced taste 
tells them immediately the difference between raw, inferior tobaccos and naturally mild, 
choice tobaccos. They smoke Camels. 

Leaf tobacco for cigarettes can be bought from 5¢ a pound to $1.00, but Camel 
pays the millions more that insure your enjoyment...Smoke a Camel...your taste will 
appreciate the fragrance and flavor of its costlier tobaccos. 


Sports watch by Cartier * Flavor and mildness by Camel. 











